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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 
Translations 
from 13 
Languages 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes ; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorf’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


BBABEB 6 2 oc ccrscccccccccconcccocscccccecccceccoscnce 
The following families may be Interested in the above: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





The London Times says : — 


“ All admirers of Jane Austen will enjoy Waitstill Baxter. ... The 


solution the reader must find out for himself. 


It is a triumph of inge- 


nuity. The characters are happy in their background of Puritan vil- 
lage life. The drudgery, the flowers, the strictness in morals and 
the narrowness of outlook all combine to form a harmonious picture.” 


THE STORY OF 
Waitstill Baxter 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Has all the cheerful- 
ness one associates with 
the name of its author.” — 
N. Y. Times. 


“Tn great part the charm 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
writing is that she can 
take the bleak and barren 
things of life and by her 
penetration and under- 
standing make them blos- 
som like the rose... . 
There is something com- 
pellingly likable in Mrs, 
Wiggin’s girls, a quality 
of wholesomeness and hu- 


manness that makes them ‘not too good 
for human nature’s daily food.’” — Phila- 


delphia Daily Telegraph. 


“Mrs. Wiggin at her greatest power. — 


Living Age. 


AUTHOR OF 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
The “‘ Rebecca”’ Books 
The Story of Patsy 
The “‘ Penelope ’’ Books 
The Affair at the Inn 
The Old Peabody Pew 
Mother Carey’s Chickens 
A Child’s Journey with 

Dickens 

Etc., Ete. 


‘It cannot fail to prove 
a delight of delights to Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook 
Farm enthusiasts.” — Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


“In the strength of its 
sympathy, in the vivid 
reality of the lives it por- 
trays, this story will be 
accepted as the very best 
of all the popular books 
that Mrs. Wiggin has writ- 
ten for an admiring con- 
stituency. It thrills with 
intensity, and the mingling 
of stern New England 


character with sterling virtue and the finer 
feelings of human nature is most master- 


ly.” — Wilmington Every Evening. 


“Mrs. Wiggin is an influence in Amer- 


ican literature which we could not spare.” 
— Christian Register. 


“It breathes a distinction rare in literature and cannot fail to make a wide appeal.” — 


Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Kate Douglas Wiggin is the one living novelist who could have imagined the idyll 


of Waitstill Baxter. 


. . - Here is a novel that ought to sell by thousands in Britain and 


America. Waitstill Baxter is a queen of women and Ivory a very knightly lover.” — 


The British Weekly. 


“ Always generously giving of her best, and delightful as that best always is, Mrs. 
Wiggin has provided us with something even better in her latest work.” — Montreal 


Star. 


Illustrated in color. $1.30 met. By mail, $1.44. 


BosTon 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Waitstill Baxter 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“One of the sweetest, noblest women 
characters. . . . Reveals Mrs. Wiggin 
at her greatest power.” — Living Age. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
By mail, $1.44. 


Otherwise Phyllis 
By Meredith Nicholson 


“Phyllis is a fine creature... . 
‘ Otherwise Phyllis’ is a ‘ comfortable, 
folksy, neighborly tale’ which is gen- 
uinely and unaffectedly American in 
its atmosphere and point of view.” 
— Hamilton Wright Mabie, in the 
Outlook. 

Frontispiece by Gibson. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.48. 


V. V.’s Eyes 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


“*V. V.’s Eyes’ is an almost perfect 
example of idealistic realism. It has 
the soft heart, the clear vision and the 
boundless faith in humanity that are 
typical of our American outlook on 
life.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 


With pictures by R. M. Crosby. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.49. 


Valentine 
By Grant Richards 
*** Valentine’ is a good story about 
enjoyable human people, told with the 
rich personal charm of the accom- 
plished raconteur.” — Boston Trans- 
cript. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.46. 


November Joe 
By Hesketh Prichard 
A detective story of the Maine 
woods, where November Joe, the de- 
tective, is a trapper and guide, “A 
match for Sir Conan Doyle’s famous 
hunter of criminals.” — Living Age. 
Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. 


NOTEWORTHY FICTION ——— 


Hagar 
By Mary Johnston 
“Feminism has never had a more 
human exposition. It is a book notable 
for sane methods as well as a delight- 
ful plot.” — Literary Digest. 
$1.40 net. 
By mail, $1.54. 


Happy-Go-Lucky 


By lan Hay 


“An original story, told in an origi- 
nal way, with wholesome humor. . 
A most enjoyable book to read aloud, 
a comedy with romance well de- 
veloped.” — Literary Digest. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
By mail, $1.37. 


0 Pioneers! 
By Willa Sibert Cather 


“It is the West in action; a great 
romantic novel, written with striking 
brilliancy and power, in which one sees 
emerge a new country and a new 
people.” — M/cClure’s Magazine. 


Frontispiece in color. 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. 


Simpson 


By Elinor Mordaunt 


** Several love stories in one is this. 
.. + Told with a delightfully human 
and clever touch.” — ew York Times. 


$1.35 net. By mail, $1.49. 


The Spare Room 
By Mrs. Romilly Fedden 


‘“*A bride and groom, a villa in 
Capri, a spare room and seven guests 
(assorted varieties) are the ingredients 
which go to make this thoroughly 
amusing book.” — Chicago Evening 
Fost. . 

Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.09. 
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A Group of Useful and 


Interesting Volumes 


The Health Master 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


This unique book is the story of a doctor who established ‘*Samuel Hopkins Adams is one of the best and most 
himself in a household with a view to following out the Chi- forceful writers in the United States, and he has done him- 
nese plan of keeping the family well instead of letting it get self proud in ‘The Health Master.’ — Chicago Journal. 
sick and then trying to cure it. $1.35 et. Postage 12 cents. 


The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book 


By Lucia Millet Baxter 


“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of generations of ‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’? — 
accomplished housewives, and covers the eutire range of New York Sun. “ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, 
domestic knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions are old home problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
bound with fine simplicity and illustrated with pictures that made simple in this book.” — Boston Glode. Illustrated. 
are an incitement to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.” $1.00 met. Postage 11 cents. 

— Milwaukee Free Press. 


The Greatest Books in the World 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


This comprehensive little book will be of great value both The subjects chosen are The Odyssey, The Divine Com- 
to students and to those who, without time for exhaustive edy, Faust, The Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s 
reading, yet wish to become familiar with the really import- Progress, and The Story of the Man of Uz. $1.25 nef. Post- 
ant master works of literature. age 12 cents. 


Story-Telling Poems 
Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott 


“* A book that will be welcomed by all parents and teach The special divisions of the volume are as follows: Jolly 
ers. . Miss Olcott has shown remarkable individuality Rhymes and Poems, Fairies, Magic and Mystery; Sad 
and judgment in selecting her material."’ — Boston Herald. Poems; Deeds of Right and Wrong; Historical Legends 

and Stories; Sacred Stories; Rabbinical, Monastic, and 
Other Sacred Legends. $1.25 me¢. Postage 11 cents. 


The Dickens Dictionary 
By Gilbert A. Pierce, with additions by William A. Wheeler 


The steady demand for this work has led the publishers The carefully chosen quotations and the thorough equip- 
to offer a Revised Edition, printed from new plates. Out- ment, which includes an engraved portrait, numerous illus- 
lines of the novels and tales, and character studies largely trations, two classified lists, a general index, and a biblio- 
in Dickens’s own words, form the body of the book. graphy, combine to make the work a lasting pleasure to every 

lover of Dickens. Illustrated. Gilt top, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 


The Significance of Art 


By Eleanor Rowland 


“This book will be quite as understandable to the layman The title s of the chapters are ** Sculpture,” ‘‘ The Minor 
as the most scientifically perfect compilation in the world. Arts,’’ “ Painting,”’ ‘‘ Music,”’ “‘ Art and Nature.”” They 
To the artist it will be as edifying as anything that approaches analyze the effect pro duced on the mind by each of these fine 
his art from a side angle, and for the philosopher there cer- arts, and the differences in appeal of the various forms of art 
tainly will be opened up new avenues of exploration.’ — representation. $1.00 met. Postage g cents. 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


Our Common Road 
By Agnes Edwards 


A collection of short essays by a well-known Boston news- Sane, che -erful, and stimulating, this little volume will be 
paper writer. In sincere and convincing fashion, they take found always inspiring and alwe ays entertaining — the sort 
up the simple events and predicaments of everyday life, that is oftener seen in some one’s hand than on the table. 
making practical suggestions as to the happiest way to meet $1.00 met, Postage 10 cents. 
the daily round. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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HOOPING-CouGH 


OR CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
ithout Interna! Medicine. 


Tat TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. = : 
ROCHE’S 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS Herbal Embrocation 
AND SCHOOLS "BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO 

and RHEUMATISM 
W. Epwarps & Bon, 157 Q 167 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, Eng. All Druggists, or 
ER. FOUGERA & CO., Ine., 90 Beckman St., 1 


SPECIAL OFFER Britis broaionl Journal, try 


ll adapted for the use of Chii- 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 aren. {apd Axed Feople, Much used 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson pes 


How to get well and keep well 
As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 
Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 
How to Tell Stories to Children . 
Sara Cone Bryant 
The standard book on an art that every mother should 
cultivate 


, For Infants and ‘ood 
Home Progress for one year — > basremarkable nutritive value easily digested. A 
Partaary adapted to thease ef lavatide nad be Aged 
ava 
Special Combined Price ‘ rs‘ reputation, Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, 
wna P Prize Medal, Paris, Ail Druggists, of 


Cambridge HOME PROGRESS» ‘ K, FOUGERA & CO., Ino,, 90 Beckman St., 8. ¥. 





THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature that has been 
produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy, — novels, short stories, verse, travel, 
essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey ne vill Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


THE PONKAPOG EDITION 


This edition is fully illustrated with photogravures from drawings, portraits and views. The type, paper and 
= work are of excellent quality, and both the cloth and the half morocco bindings are unusually attractive. 
old on monthly payments if desired. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camarincr, Mas 
Please send me without charge a portrait of Thomas Bailey Aldrich on heavy plate paper, and full particulars of the 
Ponkapog Edition of his complete writings. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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The ‘Guardian Angel. 


Murille. 


‘¢ For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.’’ 





HOME PROGRESS 


DEDICATED 


TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 
TO MEMBERS 343634 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tue Editor wishes all the members 
a very Happy New Year; and the 
members desire through the Editor 
to wish one another a very Happy 
New Year. 

The past year has been a good 
one for all of us; we have received a 
great deal, and we have been able to 
give a great deal. Through Home 
Procress, we have really pro- 
gressed. Nothing better could be 
wished for all of us for the coming 
year than that we should continue 
in the way along which we have 
traveled, so far; that we shall keep 
on giving of our best, and receiving 
of one another’s best. 

Some one was asking the Editor 
to-day what the plans of the maga- 
zine were for the New Year; and 
the Editor said that these were the 
plans: — Todo what had been done 
during the Old Year, and to do it 
more abundantly. 


NATURE: NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND 
WEST 


In the Home Nature Department 
this month are published several 
photographs that were sent to the 


Ee 


Editor from the South. They pic- 
ture objects and aspects of nature 
which are peculiar to the South, and 
cannot be seen at all in any other 
parts of the country. 

Weare very apt to forget that the 
flowers, trees, birds, and wild ani- 
mals common to our section of the 
country, may not exjst at all 
other sections. America is so very 
large; the North is so very far away 
from the South, and the East so very 
far from the West! I hope that our 
nature students will remember this, 
and that, remembering it, they will 
take photographs, or procure pho- 
tographs of the objects of nature 
especially characteristic of their 
several sections of the country, and 
send them to me. Members in 
Maine would like to see reproduc- 
tions of photographs sent by mem- 
bers in California. Members in 
Michigan would be interested to see 
pictures of things seen out doors in 
Texas. Will all our nature students, 
whether grown-ups or children, 
share with one another in this re- 
spect? Though the Editor may not 
be able to publish all the photo- 
graphs sent, it will be a pleasure to 
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her to examine them all, and to se- 
lect from them the ones that are 
best. Let us share in Home Pro- 
GRESs not only what we think and 
what we feel, but also what we see. 


KEEPING CHILDREN GOOD 


In the realm of physical health we 
all are trying to follow the present- 
day method of keeping children 
well, by prevention, rather than by 
cure. There are even some physi- 
cians who believe that a day will 
come, and come comparatively 
soon, when there actually will be no 
more cases of disease due to bad air, 
poor food, or unsanitary conditions, 
—in short, when there will be almost 
no cases of disease at all. This meth- 
od of prevention rather than cure is 
more and more being employed in 
the moral and intellectual world, 
especially in the moral and intel- 
lectual world of children. Parents 
and teachers are trying to prevent 
the formation of mental and spirit- 
ual faults. They are attempting 
not to make the children good, but 
to keep them good. 

Mrs. Cabot, in her article in this 
month’s number of the magazine, 
gives some very telling instances of 
the successful accomplishment of 
this in the home, and suggests fur- 
ther achievements along the same 
line. I think that all our members, 
and particularly those who have 
recently asked that we publish 
something on this subject in the 
magazine, will gladly welcome Mrs. 
Cabot’s article. It makes a very 
strong case for prevention rather 
than cure in the mental training 
and the moral guidance of children 
in the home. 


HOME PROGRESS 


HOW NOT TO “CATCH COLD” 


Art this time of year, when colds are 
apt to be more prevalent than at 
other times, an article like that 
contributed by Dr. Brady to this 
number of the magazine is particu- 
larly opportune. Dr. Brady gives 
some very valuable suggestions on 
how to avoid “catching cold.” | 
think our members would do well to 
follow them. Dr. Brady is an expe- 
rienced physician, and his advice is 
valuable and also authoritative. 

But there is another way to avoid 
catching cold than any of those 
mentioned by Dr. Brady, — and 
that is to refuse to take the advice 
on this subject so freely offered by 
persons who are not physicians. All 
of us are in a position to receive a 
great deal of such counsel; for the 
reason that almost every one has a 
favorite theory concerning it, which 
he’or she is very ready to share. To 
be sure some of these theories may 
be based on the words of a good 
physician, but even then they are 
second-hand. The best way to 
avoid catching cold is identical 
with the best way to cure a cold, 
having caught it; that is to say, by 
following the advice of a physician, 
and no one else. 


THE LOVE OF LITERATURE 


How to interest children in litera- 
ture, — this is a question that arises 
in households in which there are 
children. In many instances it is 
easily answered; all that it is neces- 
sary to do with most children is to 
put good books within their reach. 
They will almost involuntarily read 
them and enjoy them. But there 
are some children, a really consider- 
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able number, who do not instinc- 
tively like the best books, and pre- 
fer to read books that are not so 
good; these children have to learn 
otherwise. How can they best be 
taught? Mrs. White, in her very ex- 
cellent article in this month’s num- 
ber of the magazine, tells of one 
very simple and successful method, 
which she calls “contagion.” 

The children are very apt to 
wish to do what they see that their 
parents and teachers enjoy doing. 
If this is the reading of good 


' 
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books, the children will wish to 
do that, and will do it. It is only 
necessary, whether one be a child or 
a grown-up, to read a few good 
books, in order to acquire a taste 
for literature. If the grown-ups 
would have the children read and 
enjoy good books, they need only 
read and enjoy such books them- 
selves, and make mention in the 
presence of the children, not of the 
delights of literature, but of the de- 
lights they, themselves, find in 
reading literature. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Oh make Thou us, through centuries long, 

In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law: 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





“CATCHING COLD”: HOW TO 
AVOID IT 


BY WILLIAM BRADY, M.D. 


BERNARD SHAw says the family 
doctor displays great skill in adapt- 
ing himself to the patient’s delu- 
sions; that he dare not always tell 
the truth for fear the patient will 
change doctors. 


but we must remember that it is a 
deceit perpetrated in self-defense. 
Were the doctor to reply frankly to 
this effect: ““No, I have seen very 
few so-called colds since the germi- 

cidal cold wave 





Mr. Shawrefers 
of course to the 
average patient 
and the average 
doctor. 

“I suppose 
there are lots 
of colds this 
changeable 
weather, Doc- 
tor?” remarks 
the average pa- 
tient casually, 
during the phy- 
sician’s visit. It 
makes little dif- 
ference what 
the weather 
happens to be 
— it is always 
bad or chang- 
ing. ‘‘Yes, in- 
deed,” agrees 
the average 
doctor skill- 
fully, “they 
keep us pretty 
busy just now. 


Seems as though 
everybody has more or less cold.” 
It is the conventional thing to 
say, like the “not at home” of the 
woman in social life. As a general 
rule it is a downright prevarication; 


*¢ Taking the weather optimistically, just as it comes.”’ 


came along,” 
the patient 
would very like- 
ly assume that 
the doctor’s 
practice must 
be falling away, 
or that the doc- 
tor is amicrobic 
crank. Either 
assumption, as 
the doctor well 
knows, might 
shake the pa- 
tient’s faith in 
his medical at- 
tendant, so 
the poor man 
adapts himself 
accordingly. 

N otwith- 
standing what 
any authority 
may have arbi- 
trarily believed 
about the sig- 
nificance of the 
second part of the phrase catching 
cold, there is overwhelming scienti- 
fic evidence now at hand to show 
that the only part of that vicious 
phrase with any real meaning at all 
is the catching. Exposure to cold 
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weather, drafts, dampness, sudden 
barometric changes, wet feet, and 
the like are factors of so little im- 
portance in hygiene, as compared 
with bacterial infection, that they 
may be safely disregarded except in 
so far as simple instinct guides one 
in seeking physical comfort. These 
supposed causes of “‘colds”’ have no 
more actual bearing on the preva- 
lence of respiratory diseases than 
have worry and 
fear; indeed they 
have much less. 
“But I am posi- 
tive that a cold 
draft or a good 
wetting of the 
feet brings on my 
colds,”’ argues the 
deluded patient. 
“Let me sit in a 
draft only a few 
minutes, and I am 
sure tocatch cold.” 
Ah, but what 
do you mean by a 
“cold”? That’s the crux of the 
question, the cause of all the misun- 
derstanding that prevails about this 
much mooted matter of “catching 
cold.” The term “cold” is so very 
elastic that nobody knows what 
anybody means by it. Let us clar- 
ify the situation at once by fixing 
the premises of our discussion. 
First off, in order to be as brief 
and direct as possible, let us confine 
ourselves to the so-called common 
cold in the head, or, as it should be 
known, coryza. Now, coryza and 
mere stuffiness of the nose are two 
distinct conditions —as different 
from each other as are boils and 
hives. Coryza, as Dr. Osler defines 
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it, is ““an acute catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the upper air passages.” 
Stuffiness of the nose, unquestion- 
ably produced by surface chilling 
from whatever cause, is not an in- 
flammation, but a temporary vascu- 
lar engorgement of the mucous lin- 
ing of the air passages, — which 
ceases immediately when the sur- 
face is again warmed. 

Abnormal stuffiness, or the ten- 


‘Cold fresh air is nature’s peerless preventative of ‘colds.’ ”’ 


dency thereto, accompanies and in- 
dicates some chronic condition of 
the upper air passages, such as ade- 
noids, enlarged tonsils, nasal polypi, 
bony growths, or chronic catarrh. 
Coryza, on the other hand, picks no 
favorites, but comes to stay a few 
days when it does come, and passes 
through all the stages of a real in- 
flammation, regardless of surface 
warmth. Coryza is characterized 
by the same chilliness, feverishness, 
and general misery that accompa- 
nies nearly all of the bacterial infec- 
tions of the body. 

To say that you “catch cold,” 
when you only mean to imply that 
your nose becomes temporarily 
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stopped up, is deplorably inaccu- 
rate. To say that you “catch cold,” 
when you have actually picked up 
the necessary microbes and caught 
the real coryza, is conventional — 
but wrong just the same. There 
would be no particular objection to 
the phrase if it were merely a mis- 
nomer; but it is much worse than 
that, it is misleading and provoca- 
tive of a world of unnecessary illness. 


*¢ A room with at least two windows, and no unnecessary furniture may be kept 


well aired, even in winter.”’ 


Whenever an intelligent person 


employs the inanity, “catching 
cold,” in conversation, the sugges- 
tion strengthens the delusion in the 
mind of the listener that the re- 
spiratory diseases are largely or 
wholly an evil brought upon us by 
the weather. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Vital sta- 
tistics, census reports, and ordinary 
everyday observation tell the un- 
biased investigator that cold wea- 
ther has nothing whatever to do 
with the cause of the respiratory 
diseases, — except indirectly. By 
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that I mean that cold weather, or 
rather the fear of cold air, drives 
deluded people indoors too much; 
and that all of the respiratory in- 
fections, from coryza to consump- 
tion, not even excluding pneu- 
monia itself, are preéminently indoor 
plagues. 

Just stop a moment and try to re- 
call any cases of pneumonia or the 
white plague you may have known 
among your 
friends. Werethey 
not in persons 
housed up most of 
the time? They 
were, of course. 
If there is one hy- 
gienic principle 
thoroughly estab- 
lished, both in 
theory and in 
practice, it is this: 
You can’t catch 
anything but 
health from the 
open air, and the 
colder the weather 
themore youcan’t 
catch cold! For 
corroboration of this fact, read the 
report of any Arctic explorer. 

Civilization, typified by artifi- 
cially over-heated houses — and 
weather-phobia — is the essential 
predisposing factor of the indoor 
plague. Crowding in close quarters 
— close in a double sense — both 
lowers the individual resistance to 
disease, and permits ready trans- 
mission of infectious bacteria from 
person to person. 

All physicians are now agreed 
that coryza, as well as the other re- 
spiratory diseases, is a bacterial in- 
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fection. Some of the older practi- 
tioners, who were educated in the 
ante-bacteriological days, still in- 
sist that bacteria are only of second- 
ary import, and that exposure to in- 
clement weather is usually neces- 
sary too. Modern medical men, 
however, are quite at variance with 
the latter view; they have observed 
the indoor habit of the tubercle ba- 
cillus, the pmeumococcus (pneu- 
monia germ), and the microbes of 
coryza; they have also observed the 
marvelous antidotal effect 

of cold air on all of these 

bacteria, and they are 


strongly of the opinion 
that the best place to 
avoid catching “colds” is 
out in the open air. 

One hears less and less 
about drafts and exposure 
as the years roll by. Ever 


since night air lost its evil 
reputation under the 
searchlightof intelligence, 
there has been a steady 
growth of contempt for 
cold air in the minds of 
the people. Most of us 
are no longer afraid of fresh air for 
ourselves, but we still imagine the 
children must be carefully pro- 
tected from the weather. When we 
shall have learned that the wea- 
ther is nature’s germicide, and cold 
fresh air is nature’s peerless tonic, 
the children will be allowed to ex- 
perience more of it. 

Coryza, like all other bacterial 
infections, probably has some pre- 
disposing causes which prepare the 
soil for the reception and develop- 
ment of the specific germs. What 
these factors may be is of course a 
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matter of opinion. From prolonged 
study of the authoritative medical 
literature, and careful bedside and 
general observation, we would name 
the factors in this order: (1) Bad 
ventilation of living-rooms, shops, 
factories, cars. (2) Lack of suff- 
cient outdoor air and sunlight. (3) 
Excessive clothing, particularly 
upon one part of the body at the 
expense of another part. (4) Over- 
heated dwellings. (5) Intemperance 


in food and drink. 


‘* Dressed warmly enough for comfort, they enjoy out-door winter air.”’ 


Drafts, wet feet, change of 
weather, and all such inevitable ex- 
igencies of daily life are certainly 
not to be considered causes or abet- 
tors of coryza. If they were, most 
of us would be entertaining one con- 
tinual round of coryza from October 
to June! Out of the scores, nay, 
hundreds, of times we are subject to 
one or another of these harmless 
conditions in a winter, it is at least 
uncanny that indisposition so rarely 
follows if they be actual factors of 
**colds.” 


Many of us reason like veritable 
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infants about these fanciful causes 
of “‘colds.” It is curious how the 
individual who would n’t convict a 
horse thief or a house fly caught 
with the goods, so readily convicts 
the weather on the frailest of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

That you got your feet wet, or 
sat in a draft last Sunday night, 
cannot’ explain 
the coryza which 
comes on Thurs- 
day morning. 

More likely 
you’ve been ex- 
posed to a case 
of coryza, or to 
a coryza carrier 
—that sniffling 
individual who 
crowded you on 
the left at the 
theatre last night, 


or the lady across 
the car who 
sneezed at you 
on the way home. 


Were it a less 
serious matter it 
would be ludi- 
crous to listen to 
some of the ex 
planations of- 
fered for “‘bad 
colds” —as_ lu- 
dicrous as the strained purposes for 
which doctors will employ a “heavy 
cold” in diagnostic hedging. Ac- 
cording to the average patient’s 
ideas, pretty nearly everything from 
abscess to zoster is attributable to 
— the weather. 

There are two reasons why the 
weather-phobia survives to-day. In 
the first place, the average practi- 


‘In the South ‘catching cold’ is to be avoided, 
as in the North, by living out-of doors.”’ 
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tioner of medicine finds the catch- 
ing cold delusion one of the handi- 
est little tools in the diagnostic kit 
for soothing the worries of his pa- 
tient, — and himself. When a doc- 
tor is entirely at sea, and lacks the 
courage to say he doesn’t know 
what the illness is, he perpetrates 
the “heavy cold” nonentity, and 
the patient is 
quite satisfied. 
Later on the 
doctor can con- 
vert the “cold” 
into whatever 
seems necessary. 
In the second 
place, the ex- 
ploiters of pro- 
prietary medi- 
cines never let 
slip a chance to 
foster this profit- 
able delusion in 
the reader’s mind. 
Pick upany daily 
newspaper that 
thinks more of 
dollars than of 
fair dealing, and 
you will see the 
alleged dangers 
of “colds” ex- 
pounded for all 
there is in it. If 
the word of the “eminent” but 
unnamed specialist whose wisdom 
is utilized in the nostrum advertise- 
ments is true, almost all the ills of 
human flesh begin as “‘slight colds.” 

Four species of bacteria are the 
usual offenders. The mildest cory- 
zas are caused by the muicrococcus 
catarrhalis, which is very merciful 
in the matter of complications. 
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Perhaps more coryzas are caused 
by the pneumococcus than by any 
other germ. Besides causing coryza 
and pneumonia, this protean pest 
has a large repertoire of other mas- 
querades —“‘ bad colds,” if you in- 
sist, settled hither and yon. 

The influenza bacillus causes a 
few coryzas. 

Most important of all the coryza 
bacteria is the bacillus of diphtheria. 
Something like five per cent of all 
supposedly simple “colds in the 
head” are in reality nasal diphtheria. 

School children suffer more than 
any other class of individuals sim- 
ply because they come into the most 
intimate personal contact indoors. 
None of the coryza microbes can 
exist more than a brief second or 
two in the open air. 

In preaching contempt for the 
weather and fearlessness of the 
germ-free air, I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood. There is no par- 
ticular virtue, nor harm, in suffering 
from cold weather or exposure to 
frigid atmosphere indoors. Physical 
comfort is the supreme law of per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Hardening children to exposure, 
as it is called, is a practice few medi- 
cal men uphold. In my own family, 
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the children always have on enough 
clothing to keep them warm; if they 
feel cold they have enough instinct 
to come in and get warm. Though 
the children play out of doors all 
day, and the weather is ever so 
raw and cold and damp, so long as 
they enjoy the fun we need have no 
fear about their “catching cold.” 
They won’t,—unless they catch it 
from their little friends. And no- 
thing short of kissing or swapping 
gum can transfer living coryza germs 
from nose to nose in the open air. 

Indoors nothing is to be dreaded 
so much as a person with a “cold in 
the head.” It isin the steam-heated, 
dead, draftless atmosphere of the 
modern house that the coryza mi- 
crobe thrives most luxuriantly. As 
a rule it is noticeable that coryza 
prevails most extensively in the 
warmest homes. 

Every case of coryza is partly 
one’s own fault and partly the fault 
of one’s loving friends. All so- 
called “colds” are catching, — and 
preventable. The surest way to es- 
cape the indoor plague is by courting 
the weather, taking it optimisti- 
cally just as it comes. At any rate, 
we should n’t blame the weather for 
our Own sins against nature. 





*€ Children can’t catch anything but health from the open air.”’ 
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PATTIE’S FIRST LOAF OF BREAD 


BY DORA MORRELL 


“Do you want to take your first 
lesson to-day in making bread? It 
is quite an art to make really good 
bread; it depends more upon atten- 
tion to what you are doing than 
upon anything else.” 

“Oh, I’d Jove to make bread to- 
day; and then, next time, may I 
make it alone and take a loaf to 
grandma? You remember she prom- 
ised me a dollar all my own the 
first time I brought her ‘a loaf of 
bread I had made all by myself, 
from the measuring and sifting of 
the flour to the finish, and I will try 
so hard to be careful, and make it 
just right.” 

“Yes, I think you may try it 
yourself next week, if you can tell 
me just what to do before you be- 
gin. What are you going to want 
for the making?” 

“You took three quarts of flour 
when I saw you last week. That 
you sifted with a spoonful of salt 
and one of sugar. Then you took a 
big tablespoonful of shortening, and 
chopped it in with a knife until it 
was as fine as you could make it, 
and then you finished it by working 
it into a powder with the flour.” 

“Did you name the first thing I 
did?” 

“No, I forgot it. Was n’t that 
funny,—to forget the yeast when 
talking about yeast bread? You 


undid the yeast from the paper, and 
broke the cake into little pieces. 
Then you put it into a cup of milk 
and water which was warm.” 

“What do you think is the reason 
the water was warmed? I was 
careful to have it and the milk cold 
for everything else. If you under- 
stand why these things are you will 
be more likely to get good results. 
Yeast is a plant, and this little piece 
of it, given the proper conditions, 
starts into growth, and as it grows 
it causes a change which we call 
fermentation. To thrive, it needs a 
certain degree of heat, just as other 
plants do. What happens if it is 
kept too cold?” 

“It does n’t start, and then the 
dough stays flat.” 

“Suppose the heat is too great?” 

“Would it be just like my fern, 
and die because it was burned?” 

“Yes, that is exactly what would 
happen. In making raised bread 
and cakes, if everything is blood 
warm, the yeast finds itself just 
suited and begins to grow, and as it 
grows, the bread dough gets lighter 
and lighter; but it may keep on too 
long, and then your bread turns 
sour, and becomes a sort of yeast 
itself to raise other dough, but not 
to be any good as bread, or as yeast 
for most cooks. Now work your 
shortening into the flour. The sugar 
helps fermentation, which is the 
yeast working. Meantime we will 
let the yeast be softening in the 
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warm milk and water. When you 
do not have milk you can make as 
good bread with water and a little 
more shortening. We will turn into 
the flour, when you have it ready 
for the liquid, a quart of liquid, 
including the cupful with the yeast. 
Some days the flour asks for a little 
more, some days for a little less.” 

“What makes 
a 

“Flour will 
take in a consid- 
erable degree of 
moisture, and, 
on a rainy day, 
will want less 
water of course, 
than when days 
of sunny wea- 
ther have drawn 
the dampness 
from it. 

“Make your 
dough so stiff 
that it does not 
stick to the sides 
of the bowl. You 
can turn it out 
on the board, and 
knead it a little. 
It is not pos- 
sible to knead 
it too much. 
Too much water makes it sticky, 
and it is never as good as when 
mixed pretty stiff. It softens as it 
rises, and it is not good to add more 
to it than is absolutely necessary 
with the second rising. I often do 
not add a tablespoonful of flour on 
the second rising.” 

“My hands are getting tired.” 

“Yes, it is pretty hard on the 
hands. Don’t knead with your fingers, 


‘© That is good bread.”’ 
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but with the bottom of your palms; 
bear down hard with them. The 
fingers shape the dough into loaves, 
but do not have much to do with 
kneading. That is better. The 
knack comes with doing. Now put 
your dough back into the bowl. 
Take the cup and put into it a 
spoonful of lard or butter, and set it 
into this hot 
water over the 
fire. As soon as 
it is melted, 
which will be in 
a minute, turn 
over the top of 
the dough.” 
“What do I 
do that for?” 
“Because, 
even if you cov- 
er the dough, 
the air gets to 
it, and a hard 
crust comes on 
the dough which 
you will scarcely 
work out of it. 
By turning the 
melted grease 
over it there is 
a cover formed 
which shuts out 
the air and keeps 
the dough soft. Set your dough 
where it is warm and you can make 
it over in three or four hours. In 
summer it rises much more quickly 
than in winter, and so it is better 
to let it be made wholly in one day; 
but in winter it takes longer, and 
can be put to rise at night, worked 
over and baked the next forenoon 
early. When I make my bread in 
summer I have it rising by six 
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in the morning, and by one it is 
baked.” 

“How will I know when it is 
raised enough? Does it take longer 
the first or second time?” 

‘Longer a good deal the first time, 
because it is not as well intermixed 
with the wet flour. You tell when it 
is ready for the next step in each 
instance by touching it with the tip 
of the finger. If it comes right up 
again it is light enough. You can 
almost say it bounces back into 
place. It will never do this until it 
has risen to double the amount it 
was at the start. When you find it 
has risen like this, and you may 
look for it in three or four hours, 
you will turn it out on a lightly 
floured board and knead it again 
until you are too tired to knead it 
any more. Or you can take the 
chopping knife and chop it fifteen 
minutes, packing it together with 
your finger tips as you get it cut. 
The best bread-maker I ever knew 
used to chop her bread dough half 
an hour, and then knead it fifteen 
minutes; after which she would 
shape it into loaves, and put them 
into the pans to rise for baking. 
She was very particular about bak- 
ing the bread; and you must be. If 
the oven is very hot, the bread will 
crust over the top, and be brown 
before it is baked within. Let it bea 
good warm oven; if it is hotter than 
you want, you can put a tin pan 
over the bread, not touching the 
dough, until the bread is baking all 
through. It will rise a little more as 
it bakes. Then after twenty min- 
utes, take off the pan and let the 
loaves brown until done. Loaves in 
our pans will cook in forty minutes, 
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but the bread is done when it 
shrinks from the side of the pan, 
and when it does not “sing” which 
is the sound made within it while it 
is cooking. Your bread should be 
of an even grain, sweet, and not 
clammy. If it rises too fast, there 
will be big holes in it. If it is sour, it 
has raised too long, or was in too 
hot a place while rising, or the yeast 
was not good. If it is heavy, it was 
not kneaded enough, or did not rise 
long enough or there was too much 
water in it, or the oven was too cold. 
When the dough is going to be- 
come first-class bread it feels spongy 
to the hands as it is kneaded, be- 
fore it is put to rise at all, and it 
will not stick to the hands even if 
they are not floured.” 

“Then this will be good, because 
it feels real springy.” 

“Yes, that will be good bread if 
you pay attention to the remainder 
of the bread-making. You can spoil 
it now. When the bread is baked, 
turn it out on the board, and butter 
it all over the top and sides, to 
soften them, and to keep the loaves 
from drying. Stand them on one 
end so that the air gets to all sides; 
and when they are cool, cover with 
the bread cloth, and put into the 
bread jar. Can you do this alone 
next time, and earn your dollar, as 
well as help your mother?” 

“T think I can, and it will not 
be cheating, if, before I begin, I 
come and ask you all about it will 
it?” 

“No, it won’t be, if you do all 
the work yourself. I shall be very 
proud of my Patty if she succeeds 
in this difficult branch of cooking, 
— making a good loaf of bread.” 
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THE CARE OF GOLDFISHES 
As the care of goldfishes is a subject 
of constant inquiry, the following 


lar shape is by far the best for per- 
manent use. It should be of strong 
clear glass — preferably plate glass 


information has been compiled from 
the best authorities for the benefit 
of correspondents. 

The general principles of aquar- 


—set in a metal framework, and 
with a slate bottom. Its corners, 
however, accumulate dirt which is 
not easily removed. 


ium management, so far as they 
relate to the form of 
the aquarium, its plant 
life, water supply, 
temperature, position 
with reference to light, 
and the feeding of its 
inhabitants, will apply 
to many other kinds 
of fishes. 

An aquarium hold- 
ing eight or ten gallons 
of water will be easier 
to maintain in good 
condition, than one of 
small size, and will con- 
tain a larger number of 
fishes with a greater 
degree of safety. An 
aquarium of rectangu- 


Aquaria of rectangular form, 


From a photograph by Prof. W. F. Hoxie. 


Chuck-Will’s Widow (a kind of whip-poor-will, but larger and more south- 


erly in its habitat), ‘‘ hiding’’ on a stump. Can you find it? 
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Camden, Florida. 


Osprey’s Nest, in a tall pine tree. 


made wholly of glass, can be pur- 
chased and are cheaper, but the 
glass is never quite clear, and they 
crack more readily from changes 
in temperature. Cylindrical glass 
aquaria are still cheaper, but they 
distort the forms of the objects they 
contain to some extent, and are also 
liable to crack from water pressure. 
However, aquaria made wholly of 
glass have the advantage of being 
absolutely water-tight, while they 
remain in sound condition, whereas 
the joints of metal-framed aquaria 
may leak. 

Globes are worthless. Good re- 
sults cannot be expected with them. 
The restricted surface of a globe at 
the top lessens the amount of 
water surface exposed to the air. 
The more surface exposed for the 
absorption of air, the better. 

The aquarium should be placed 


From a photograph by Prof. W. F. Hoxie. 


where the amount of light reach- 
ing it can be well controlled. A 
north window is best; an east 
window will do, but exposure in 
other directions will make its care 
more difficult. If large, the aqua- 
rium should be located before it 
is filled with water. 

Sunlight should not often be 
allowed to fall directly on it, as 
it stimulates the growth of alge, 
and is liable to overheat the 
water, the temperature of which 
should be kept steady, not rising 
above 70 degrees or falling below 
40 degrees. A temperature of 50 
degrees to 60 degrees is best, and 
it should not be allowed to vary. 
Warm water holds less air than 
cold water, so that a high tem- 
perature is more to be guarded 
against than a low one. 

Water plants are necessary in the 
aquarium for the aération of the 
water, since under proper condi- 
tions of light and temperature they 
give off oxygen which animals re- 
quire, while the latter exhale car- 
bonic acid gas. A balance between 


From a photograph by Prof. W. J. Hoxie 


Pitcher Plant, found in Georgia. 
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the animal and plant life of the 
aquarium is essential for success. 
Too much plant growth can be 
checked by reducing the amount of 
light, which may be shut off by the 
use of a screen or shade. A greenish 
film of alge or conferve will at times 
develop rapidly on the glass and 
obscure the contents of the aqua- 
rium. It will have to be rubbed off 
occasionally, but it is just as well to 
let it grow on the side next the win- 
dow where it will serve to restrict 
the light and also aérate the water. 
The growth of alge is lessened by 
placing the aquarium in a more 
shaded position. Snails eat alge 
rapidly and should be introduced 
for that purpose, and also because 
their eggs serve as food for small 
fishes. 

Allow the aquarium to absorb air 
from its plant life and from the sur- 


face of the water for a day or two 
before putting in the fishes. The 
latter should be few in number at 


first. Snails may be added later. 
Dealers in aquarium supplies usu- 
ally keep plants, snails, tadpoles, 
newts, and other small creatures as 
well as fishes. 

With running water, plant life 
can be dispensed with. A collection 
of large goldfishes in the New York 
Aquarium has been kept in good 
condition for many years in flowing 
Croton water, standing its low tem- 
perature in winter very well. The 
fish are, however, much more active 
in summer and feed more freely. 

The following named water plants 
are those most frequently used by 
aquariists; milfoil (Myriophyllum), 
hornwort (Ceratophyllum), fanwort 
(Cabomba), water-weed (Anacharis), 
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tape-grass (Vallisneria), arrow-head 
(Sagittaria) and pondweed (Pota- 
mogeton). Many other species will 
serve the purpose. Plants may be 
anchored by pressing them down 
into the sand or gravel. Thin strips 
of lead wound loosely about their 
roots will hold them securely. 

In a well-balanced aquarium the 
water should not be changed at all. 
It is in fact better without any addi- 
tions, other than that required to 
replace what is lost by evaporation. 
Water should never be added until 
it has been kept in the same room 
with the aquarium long enough to 
acquire the same temperature. 

In siphoning out water from the 
bottom of the aquarium to clear off 
sediment or refuse, the water should 
be saved and strained back. The 
supply of water may be aérated at 
times by lifting it with a clean dip- 
per and letting it fall back slowly. A 
sprinkling can will also serve for 
this purpose. All vessels and appar- 
ratus used in connection with the 
aquarium should be perfectly clean, 
and it is well not to put the hands 
into the water at all. Assistance in 
the way of keeping the aquarium 
clean may be had by introducing a 
few tadpoles and small newts to act 
as scavengers, but the latter should 
be of very small size. 

The bottom of the aquarium 
should be covered to the depth of a 
couple of inches, with fine gravel, or 
clean white sand in which fishes may 
rub themselves; it is also essential 
for the rooting of plants. 

There should not be too much 
animal life in the aquarium. The 
fewer and smaller the fishes the less 
likely is the air in the water to be- 
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come exhausted. Two or three 
small goldfishes to each gallon of 
water is a safe rule to go by, ifthe 
aquarium is large. If small the pro- 
portion must be reduced. The 
question the aquarium presents, 
when it has been supplied with 
water and plants, is simply, how 
many fishes or other air-consuming 
creatures can be accommodated in 
the quantity of water available? 
Overstocking may disturb the bal- 
ance within an hour. 

It is probably safe to say that a 
little neglect in the matter of feed- 
ing is better for the permanence of 
the aquarium than over-attention. 
It must not be presumed that be- 
cause fishes will live for months 
without feeding, it is right to treat 
them in that way. Fishes left with- 
out food are simply fishes kept hun- 
gry and in a condition of slow star- 
vation, which can only be described 
as cruelty. When there is a large 
supply of plants in the aquarium 
the fishes hold out longer, the very 
small ones especially getting some 
nourishment from the young shoots 
of Anacharis and other plants. 

Many aquariists feed every day, 
carefully removing all uneaten food, 
which soon decays and fouls the 
water. Wafer food, made of rice 
flour, and other prepared foods kept 
by aquaria dealers are safe, and 
should be supplied at least every 
day. Finely crushed vermicelli is 
also good. Some of the ordinary 
household cereals are available as 
goldfish food, but the beginner 
should experiment with them cau- 
tiously. Other foods are, however, 
desirable at times: Once a week, 
pieces of very small earthworms, or 
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bits of fresh beef should be fur- 
nished. If they can be given to each 
fish on the tip of a broom straw the 
chances of contaminating the water 
by waste food will be lessened. All 
uneaten food must be picked, 
dipped, or siphoned out, or foul 
water and a disturbance of the deli- 
cate balance of the aquarium will be 
the result. A milky appearance of 
the water is usually a warning 
against careless feeding. Nearly all 
diseases which appear among gold- 
fishes indicate that the aquarium 
needs looking after. The unsightly 
growths of fungus on fishes, caused 
by the plant parasites, Saprolegnia 
and Devoea, indicate careless hand- 
ling of the fishes, or bad conditions 
prevailing in the aquarium. When 
the conditions are right, diseases are 
not likely to appear. Too high a 
temperature favors the growth of 
fish fungus. 

This disease is hard to deal with 
and infected fishes should be re- 
moved at once and kept by them- 
selves, where, under proper condi- 
tions, they may possibly recover. 
A pinch of salt put in the water with 
them may arrest the disease, but 
when in bad condition a teaspoonful 
of salt to each gallon of water will 
be necessary. If other fishes are 
obtainable, it is just as well to kill 
diseased specimens, since the fun- 
gus roots penetrate well into the 
flesh and cannot be destroyed if the 
growth is far advanced. Animal 
parasites on fishes should be picked 
off after the fish has been carefully 
lifted in the dip net. 

One of the first indications of 
trouble in the aquarium, is the 
presence of the fishes at the surface 
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with their mouths out of the water, 
showing that they are suffering 
from lack of air. The water may be 
dipped up and allowed to fall back 
slowly, but the relief afforded will 
be merely temporary. The temper- 
ature of the aquarium should be 
observed and some of the fishes 
removed. It may be necessary to 
increase the quantity of plant-life 
or stimulate its growth by admit- 
ting more light. If the weather is 
not cold and the window can be 
opened, air blowing across the sur- 
face of the water will be helpful, 
since it may only be necessary to 
aérate the water and lower the tem- 
perature somewhat. There may be 
refuse on the bottom which should, 
of course, be removed. 

In taking care of the aquarium, a 
few simple implements such as a 
half-inch rubber tube for siphoning 
out the water, a glass “dip tube” 
for removing small particles of dirt 
from the bottom, a shallow dip net 
of cheese cloth for lifting fishes and 
a cloth-covered pad or rubber 
scraper, with a long handle, for 
cleaning the glass, will be necessary. 
The dip tube is operated by closing 
the top opening with the finger to 
admit or exclude the water as de- 
sired. A pair of long wooden forceps 
and a slim stick are also useful for 
moving plants and other objects 
without putting the hands into the 
water. 

One other aid in the management 
of the aquarium should not be over- 
looked: A reliable book on aquaria 
and their care. 


(Reprinted by permission of the New York 
Zoological Society, from its Bulletin on 


“The Care of Goldfishes.”’) 
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NEW PLUMAGE BILLS IN ENGLAND 


Two plumage bills have this year 
been introduced into the British 
Parliament. One of these proposes 
to prohibit the sale, hire, or ex- 
change of the plumage or skin of 
any species of wild birds, individu- 
als of which have had their habitat 
during the whole or part of the year 
“within any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions outside of the United 
Kingdom or any British Protector- 
ate or in the island of Cyprus.” 
The other, which is called the Hob- 
house bill, after its introducer, and 
which seems to have been intro- 
duced later, proposes to prohibit 
importation of the plumage and 
skins of wild birds, excepting “‘the 
plumage of wild birds ordinarily 
used as articles of diet and imported 
for that purpose.” 


NON-IMPORTATION LAW OF 
AUSTRALIA 
Tue Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms of Australia has instituted 
inquiries into the enforcement of 
the law prohibiting importation of 
the plumage of certain birds into 
Australia, it having been reported 
that while every case of interdicted 
plumage goods brought to New 
South Wales is opened by the cus- 
toms officials, there is every indica- 
tion of laxity in some of the States. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Will the Nature Bureau please 
tell me the names of the following 
birds: — 

1. A bird about the size of the 
Cedar Bird, and much like it about 
the head and crest. Black cheek 
sides around each eye. Throat and 
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breast lightish, with faint greenish 
gray markings. Wavy line on each 
side, wings and back a kind of 
greenish gray. Wings a darker 
shade with light marks on lower 
back, outlining it and tail from 
wings. End of tail yellow, or maybe 
a little on the orange. Color of the 
bird as a whole a greenish-gray. 

A.— We submitted this to Mr. 
Burroughs in person, getting the 
following comment: “The bird is in 
all probability a Cedar Bird, as the 
writer thought, perhaps in imma- 
ture plumage. If not a Cedar Bird, 
it might have been a Cross Bill.” 

2. A small bird, perhaps four or 
five inches. Bright yellow except 
wings and tail, which are very dark 
brownish or nearly black. No 
black on head, which was almost 
greenish yellow. Bird fluffy, or 
rather thick about head and neck. 
Large, light flesh-colored beak. Both 
this bird and the former seen on 
Cape Cod the first part of Septem- 
ber. 

A.— Mr. Burroughs thinks the 
observer must be mistaken in 
thinking there was no black on the 
head. The description is a good one 
for the Gold Finch. 

From Eau Claire, Wis., comes 
the following: — 

Q.— “I am very anxious and 
curious to know the name of a little 
bird that I have noticed for the 
first time this fall. It is about the 
size of a Vireo and it seems to have 
some of the characteristics of the 
Vireo too, especially in its manner of 
hopping from limb to limb of a tree 
in search of food. Its coloring is 
somewhat like a Sparrow’s, brown, 
with two tiny white wing bars, and 
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faint brown lines on its white 
breast. When it flies it reveals a 
large yellow spot on its rump, and 
two white spots on the corners of 
its tail. I have seen them in flocks, 
flying around low bushes in a 
marshy place, and also in our yard 
in company with the Juncos.” 

A. — Mr. Burroughs thinks that 
this bird was undoubtedly a Myrtle 
Warbler, probably either a young 
bird, or the female, and observed 
during the migrating season. These 
birds begin to migrate in Septem- 
ber, or even earlier. 

Mrs. Mason, of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes of Orioles which have nested 
for two seasons in the same place 
near her house,—the swinging 
branch of an elm just outside her 
window, — and wonders if they can 
be the same birds each year. Mr. 
Burroughs thinks it entirely pos- 
sible, but says it would be unsafe to 
make a positive statement unless 
there were some way of identifying 
the individual birds. 

Q.— On my front porch there is 
an ant-hill which I would like to 
have destroyed. Kindly advise. 
Also the destruction of small worms 
in the earth I have in flower pots. 
The plants are not doing well. 

A. — Large ant-hills may be de- 
stroyed by pouring through a small 
funnel into the burrow about one 
pint of either carbon bisulphid or a 
IO per cent solution of potasium 
cyanid, afterward closing the en- 
trance with earth. The worms in the 
flower pots are easily controlled by 
saturating the soil with kerosene 
emulsion, used in a 10 per cent solu- 
tion. The preparation of kerosene 
emulsion is considered in circular 
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No. 80 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Q.— Will you kindly tell me if 
rainbow trouteat blackbirds? Aman 
here in town caught a rainbow trout, 
and when he disemboweled him, he 
found a full-grown blackbird. 

A. — This was an accident. The 
bird had probably been killed and 
fallen into the water or somebody 
shot it, and it was thrown into the 
water. Of course, fishes have no 
way of catching birds, but fishes 
will eat a good many queer things. 
The natural food of a black bass, for 
example, would be other fishes, 
although they will eat all the small 
aquatic animals they can get hold 
of. Black bass have been caught 
with field mice in their stomachs. 
Of course the field mice must have 
fallen into the stream or else some- 
body else killed them and tossed 
them into the water. The black 
bass are hungry creatures and 
“seek whom they may devour.” 


TOADS, FROGS AND TURTLES 


A CORRESPONDENT from Water- 
town, N.Y., writes for suggestions 
in feeding turtles and toads. Prof. 
DeLoach, of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, replies to the com- 
ment that the member had never 
been able to make her turtles eat, 
by stating that it is very uncommon 
to see turtles eat, except when they 
attack a fish that is hooked and 
helpless, but that they will probably 
be tempted by bits of fish finely 
shredded, or sour corn thrown to 
them. Toads would relish flies or 
crickets, but in the latitude from 
which the correspondent writes, 
that source of food supply is not 
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available in winter, and she would 
best resort to fine crumbs of stale 
bread. Mr. Burroughs also examined 
this question, and expressed his be- 
lief that the toads (which were occu- 
pying a window box) would best be 
put into a hole in the ground to 
hibernate, thus disposing of the food 
question during the winter. 


SNAKES 


A LETTER on snakes, with its 
answer by Mr. Raymond Ditmars, 
published in the November Home 
Progress, has called forth sufficient 
comment from readers to convince 
us that this point needs further 
elucidation. Our correspondents 
write that they cannot deny the 
evidence of their own eyes. The 
difficulty seems to be, not with the 
eyes, but with the preconceived 
wrong idea governing their observa- 
tion, and having no scientific basis 
in snake natural history. Mr. Dit- 
mars’ second (and very explicit) 
letter will, we hope, explain why 
snakes are sometimes discovered 
within the body of the mother, and 
assist in clearing up the myth of the 
“swallowing” phenomenon. One 
very circumstantial account came 
from Mississippi, and another from 
Pennsylvania. We quote Mr. Dit- 
mars’ latest explanation: — 

“T am enclosing the letter from your corre- 
spondent about the young snakes which he 
imagines were swallowed by the mother. 
Although your correspondent apparently 
imagines that his observation clinches the 
matter, I would explain that I can see no 
verification here of the allegation that snakes 
“swallow their young.” Some snakes lay 
eggs and deposit them in decomposed vegeta- 
tion to be hatched by the natural heat of 
such a medium. Other snakes retain the eggs 


in the ovi-ducts until the young reptiles are 
fully developed, active, provided with fangs, 
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if they are a poisonous species, and in fact 
quite ready to look out for themselves. 
When these developments have transpired 
the little snakes are born. It appears that 
your correspondent discovered a moccasin 
snake in this condition and that a female 
rattlesnake was in the location where young 
rattlers had been born, and would soon have 
presented the neighborhood with another 
snake litter.” 

(Signed) Raymonp L. Dirmars. 


From Old Orchard, Maine, comes 
the following query: “Kindly tell 
me whether it would be possible to 
maintain a salt water aquarium in 
a school (open-air), keeping such 
things as starfish, crabs, snails, and 
barnacles. If so, how often would 
the water need changing, and what 
food would they need?” 

This matter was submitted to 
Charles H. Townsend, Director of 
the New York Aquarium, who 
replied as follows: — 

“Tt is not difficult to maintain a 


salt-water aquarium if it is of large 
size, say not less than eight gallons. 
The water in such an aquariumis not 
changed but is kept fresh by keep- 
ing seaweed (Ulva) growing in it 
for aération. In such an aquarium, 


either fresh or salt water, the 
amount of animal life that can be 
kept in it is necessarily small. 
*‘Star-fish are very difficult to 
keep, but very small crabs, shrimps, 
salt water snails, barnacles, etc., 
live very well in balanced aquaria 
here in our Laboratory, but the 
specimens in such aquaria must be 
few in number, — not more than a 
dozen or so altogether,— as too 
much life exhausts the oxygen in 
the water and the specimens die. 
“They may be fed on tiny scraps 
of meat, or fish or clam, and all 
unconsumed food should immedi- 
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ately be taken from the aquarium 
or otherwise the water will be fouled. 
The aquarium must, of course, be 
kept in a good light to make the 
plants grow.” 


LETTER FROM A NEW JERSEY BOY 
MEMBER 


To * President of the Burroughs Nature 
ub: — 

I’ve enjoyed the Burroughs books, and 
answering the letters; and I ’ve liked your 
letters very very much. Mother is going to 
take me to that Museum you wrote about; 
only I have choir rehearsal Saturday morn- 
ings, so maybe I shall have to wait till vaca- 
tion; but I ’Il let you know. On the way to 
Morristown to-day I saw an oriole’s nest. 
I’m always looking for those things now. 

Russet, BritTINGHAM, 
East Orange, N.J. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


(Address answers to The Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ) 

. How does the tree-toad pass the 
winter? 

. How differently do cows and 
horses face storm? 

. Do male birds show any special 
consideration for female except 
at the mating season? 

. How can the male downy wood- 
pecker be distinguished from 
the female? 

. What does the partridge do 
when it snows heavily? 

. When does the white pine shed 
its leaves? 

. Does the muskrat hibernate in 
winter? 

. When do dogs find it most diffi- 
cult to track a fox? 

. What useful work does the blue 
jay perform? 

. What is the food of chicadees? 





RECIPES FOR KEEPING CHILDREN 
GOOD 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
Author of ‘* Ethics for Children’’ 


1. Firmness: The early habit spares 
the rod. 


Aut punishment of children is a 
confession of failure. It is a second 
best course. We have been unable 
to win the cause we believed in by 
an appeal to the love and goodness 
in our child; and we are therefore 
driven to move him by his self-in- 
terest, his dislike, even by his 
shrinking from physical pain. Since 
then, every parent wants to have 
much eager goodness, and little 
dread and pathos, in his children’s 
lives, it may be useful to suggest 
some recipes for the avoidance of 
punishment. First of all I put the 
establishment, as young as possible, 
of good habits. 

My little niece of three weeks old 
was crying hard, when her nurse, 
with firm gentleness, accompanied 
by regular pats on her back, told 
her to stop: “No, no, you must not 
cry here,” I heard her say. “‘This 
is mother’s room and you must be 
good.” To my amazement the baby 
pulled together her open lips, re- 
laxed the tense red lines of her 
wrinkled face, and stopped crying at 
once. This is the youngest example 
of obedience I have ever seen, — al- 
most too young to be true. The 
principle, however, holds through- 
out. The vacillating mother makes 
the domineering child. 


Every vigorous and original child 
is experimenting in the fine art of 
tyranny. When he cries at being 
left alone to go to sleep, and his 
mother comes now and then to lift 
him up, he will howl next time all 
the harder. If he gets, by persistent 
begging, a piece of candy, at first de- 
nied, he becomes a skillful, almost 
professional, beggar. If he finds 
that argument successfully delays 
going to bed, he will develop the 
cleverness of a lawyer in presenting 
reasons relevant and irrelevant in 
favor of sitting up. This is not 
wickedness on his part; it is his in- 
genuity taking advantage of your 
weakness. 

A young cousin of mine, aged 
four, sat on the floor one day, sob- 
bing bitterly. As I came in, some- 
thing in the forced sound of his cry- 
ing made me say: “Why do you 
cry, Jack? You can stop if you 
want to.” The little fellow looked 
right up at me and replied: “‘ You 
have to cry; it is the only way to 
get things.” 

Thus early an indulgent nurse 
was teaching him the easiest way of 
getting his ends. 

Yet children flourish under a 
firm hand as a plant grows best in 
firm pressed earth. Two of the hap- 
piest children I know were taught 
very early that instant obedience to 
the call to go to bed was imperative. 
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They run off to bed now like rab- 
bits to clover, unquestioning and 
with smiling faces. Definiteness, 
regularity, and firmness about daily 
habits are the greatest secrets of 
success in keeping around a child an 
atmosphere free from the tempta- 
tion to wrong-doing. Our bodies 
and our minds drop easily into hab- 
its, and the habit of accepting with- 
out questioning the hour of going to 
bed, the porridge at breakfast, or 
the evening bath, is a factor not only 
of good conduct, but of real rest to a 
child. 

If we begin to establish the habits 
that make for health and serenity 
when the baby is a few weeks old, 
— if we make no exception without 
a valid cause, and show no indeci- 
sion in our attitude, there will be 
relatively few reasons for punishing 
our children. 


2. Foresight: A word in time saves 
nine. 


To keep children good without 
recourse to punishment, parents 


need foresight. Every mother 
dreads the long rainy day, which 
often ends in quarrels and tears. 
But rainy days are sure to come. 
Cannot we plan to meet them? My 
garret is always reserved as a 
special treat for rainy days. There 
is nothing there to hurt; and under 
the rafters the children build tents, 
and find treasures of old-fashioned 
clothes and furniture that delight 
them. 

One mother told me that she 
found the children restless and 
noisy when guests came to call. She 
evolved the plan of giving the four 
children some especially prized 
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game to play with whenever a guest 
came, and at no other time. The re- 
sult was admirable. The children 
were happy and courteous when- 
ever a guest appeared. They were 
indeed delighted to see guests, for it 
meant a special privilege. 


3. Ingenuity: Break not the will but 
use your wits. 


Parents need not only foresight 
but quick-wittedness and ingenuity 
in dealing with children. Any 
strong child struggles against yield- 
ing his will to yours; he hates the 
blank confronting wall of your will 
opposed to his, as nature abhors a 
vacuum. Is he not right? He will 
need every bit of will to meet the 
world’s problems. His will is his 
mainstay of future power for man- 
liness. If will is broken, you have a 
slave, not a child. We want our 
children to perceive and accept as 
their own a better will than at 
first they knew, and this better will 
they can see most clearly in im- 
portant issues. 

Therefore in small matters it is 
wise to allow children who have 
refused obedience a_ loophole, 
through which their pride may es- 
cape a direct conflict. Sometimes a 
playful game will overarch, like a 
rainbow, some stormy scene. It 
was only a few years ago that I 
realized that our childhood game of 
“Muggins” (involving a penalty 
for breaking silence at meals) was 
an ingenious effort on the part of 
my mother to keep six children 
quiet. We always thought it a 
delightful game. 

When obedience to some simple 
command was not instant my mo- 
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ther had another scheme. She 
would blind her eyes and count ten 
slowly, and then she would be 
amazed and delighted to see that 
we were far on our way to accom- 
plish her desire. It was never will 
against will. In small matters the 
spirit of play and good-fellowship 
was at hand; in important decisions 
she appealed to the right we both 
served. 


4. Planting an interest: Where flow- 
ers are thickest weeds soon die. 


Boys, especially, are often rough, 
restless, and noisy because they 
have not enough outlet for their 
vitality. For these, some strong 
interest is imperative. A friend of 
mine found her boy of eight unruly 
and unmanageable. After much 
pondering, and a series of punish- 
ments, she found the solution of the 
problem through giving him the 
entire care of a family of white 
rabbits. The engrossing interest, 
together with the responsibility 
involved in it, so absorbed the boy 
that his rampant spirits were fully 
and peacefully occupied. 


5. Responsibility: Through trust we 
become trustworthy. 


Some small and definite responsi- 
bility is a steadying influence with 
many children. Have we not every 
one of us gained in character when 
the responsibilities of life came upon 
us, claiming our loyalty? 

Responsibility given in a form 
suited to the child’s age will help 
children both to skill and to relia- 
bility. Even a child of two will 
walk downstairs with more care if 
no one is near him. Frances, aged 
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seven, was very careless in dropping 
and breaking her toys and the 
family possessions. She has been 
greatly helped by being given the 
duty of filling the goldfishes’ tank 
with fresh water. Her soul goes 
into the act, and her hands follow 
the awakened spirit. 

One wise father who wished to 
make his little boy skillful and in- 
dependent, taught him to swim, 
and then gave him the full control 
of a small boat in very shallow wa- 
ter. He let the boy row, guide, and 
land it all himself, knowing that 
even if he upset it, this would mean 
only a fresh suit of clothes and a new 
endeavor. 


6. Cooperation: Together we win, 
divided we fail. 


Finally, I want to accent insist- 
ently as a source of goodness the 
full codperation between parent and 
child. 

It is the greatest proof of success 
in bringing up children when they 
feel that you and they are on the 
same side. One incident will sug- 
gest what I mean. My cousin found 
it difficult to induce her boy of ten 
years old to get home punctually to 
take supper with his little brothers 
and sisters at six o’clock. The fam- 
ily lived in the country, and every af- 
ternoon Harry went off to play with 
a friend who lived half a mile away. 
Their greatest pleasure was to chop 
down small trees, and earn a little 
money by cutting them in lengths 
for kindling. The boy’s recurrent 
unpunctuality was naturally annoy- 
ing. My cousin tried various pun- 
ishments to cure it, but without 
success. Finally, one evening, when 
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he was in bed (that blessed place 
for confidences), she said to the boy: 
“Harry, aren’t you going to be 
more obedient about coming home 
to supper on time?” He looked her 
straight in the eyes and said: “You 
don’t really want me to be punc- 
tual, do you, mother? I will if you 
really want it.” My cousin, being 
an unusual woman, thought the 
question over and replied, “No, if 
it makes all the difference to you to 
have that additional hour, I really 
don’t want you tocome home at six. 
You can try waiting till seven, and 
have supper with father and me.” 
The mother felt that it was a 
turning point in the boy’s life. He 
had for the first time become deeply 
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absorbed in a piece of work that 
made him ambitious. This seemed 
to her more important than con- 
formity to an early supper hour. 
The change resulted in great happi- 
ness, — and in the cutting of a 
whole cord of wood. 

This incident brings out two 
points: (1) that the codperative at- 
titude is the best help in guiding 
character, and (2) that the willing- 
ness of his mother to see his aim as 
worth while would markedly en- 
hance the influence with the boy. 
If, in the future, she had to refuse 
what he wanted, he would be ready 
to codperate with her because he 
had experienced so vividly her de- 
sire to cooperate with him. 


TO-DAY 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 
This new day was born; 


Into Eternity 


At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


‘ THomas CARLYLE. 





A TASTE FOR READING 


BY MARTHA E. D. WHITE 


I CONFRONT with some dismay the 
ever increasing “‘spare time” that 
social readjustment is providing for 
mankind, because it seems that our 
ability to use leisure for any per- 
sonal growth is not highly devel- 
oped in Americans. Our education 
has now shaped itself to vocational 
issues, but even while “literary” it 
failed to develop in the average 
individual the type of taste that 
could deal effectively with leisure. 
A truer perception of esthetic 
enjoyment is needed. Teachers and 
parents should heed the counsel of 
Herbert Spencer, ‘‘to consider what 
training best fits for the enjoyment 
of Nature, of Literature, and of the 
Fine Arts in all their forms.” 

In the present instance the appli- 
cation of this counsel concerning 
taste is found in literature; and 
there again we are dismayed by the 
evidence that real literature does 
not play the part it once did in the 
lives of our people. Why is this so? 
and what can be done about it? are 
questions that must concern every 
one who has to train children to 
utility and to grace. 

I asked Tommy why he called his 
teacher in English Literature a 
“High Brow.” He answered, ‘‘Oh, 
because he thinks he is so wise and 
wonderful to appreciate and under- 
stand all that poetry-stuff he tries 
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to cram us with. What’s the use of 
it anyway? I’m not going to be one 
of those poetry fellows. It has n’t 
anything to do with real life.” 

“You are like Kipling’s old en- 
gineer, aren’t you, Tommy. He 
said, 

‘I’m sick of all their quirks and turns— 
the loves an’ doves they dream— 

Lord send a man like Robbie Burns to 

sing the Song o’ Steam!’” 

“That’s it,” said Tommy. “I’d 
like poetry if it was ever about 
something interesting. Who was it 
wrote that? Did he ever write any- 
thing about engines?” 

The joy I had in introducing 
Tommy to “ McAndrew’s Hymn” 
and “The King” is not the import- 
ant event of this conversation. Tom- 
my’s cogent reasons for not liking 
real literature are what should con- 
cern us. I think Tommy entirely 
justified in his attitude, and equally 
so in his appellation. 

Henry Morley writes that “liter- 
ature is an expression of life.” To 
Tommy and his mates life in the 
Twentieth Century is, in its outward 
aspects, entirely cut off from the 
life of earli@r periods. Mechanical 
invention, applied art, emphasis 
upon the material, interest in the 
concrete, all these make up a world 
for Tommy that makes earlier, 
more spiritual, and more subjective 
life as incomprehensible as fairy 
stories. Reality and action charac- 
terize the life of youth to-day. The 
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main reason why they are not inter- 
ested in real literature is that what 
we academically call real literature 
does not express life as they know it. 
We set them to studying before 
they have learned to love their 
book. So, what should be “‘for the 
enjoyment of leisure” is made into 
a wearisome task. 

Then, whatever method we may 
devise to inculcate a liking for real 
literature in boys — girls too, but 
particularly boys — must recognize 
the child’s present point of view. 
What things are vital to him? Seek 
to know that, and then lead him to 
appreciate “the poetry that lies in 
all vital things.” 

Let us take the case of Tommy 
again. He is fourteen years old. He 
“hates poetry,” but he is much 
interested in air ships. Suppose you 
take an interest in air ships, too, 
and while discussing them tell him 
about a story teller who, years 
before the first aerial voyage was 
made, had written a story about a 
man who undertook to fly. Tommy 
will want to read the story, and will 
hardly notice the poetical form of 
“Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine,” so interested will be he 
in the comical adventure and the 
bold flight of the author’s imagina- 
tion. Get him to read it aloud. 
Show him how the rhythm helps 
him to remember it, how it helps 
him to tell the story dramatically. 
Then follow-up with other poems 
that express men’s modern activity, 
awakening, as you can, a curiosity 
about the ways of men in earlier 
times, until he is reading with 
spirit and interest poems of chivalry 
and heroic action. 
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Tommy’s emotions may be more 
subtly considered. Perhaps he is 
just beginning to question the 
riddle of creation. Let him hear 
William Blake: — 


‘Little Lamb who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed, 
By the stream and o’er the mead?” 


While the verses may not answer 
the riddle satisfactorily, Tommy 
will be immeasurably comforted by 
the poet’s questing rhythm. 

Or he may be yearning for 
doughty deeds, and finding oppor- 
tunity very prosaic. Henley’s lines 
to Bruce will then express him: — 
“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


Make Tommy’s need your oppor- 
tunity. Be ready with the poem 
that expresses his activity, his 
wonder, his heroism, his chivalry, 
his merriment, his aspirations. He 
will answer to their harmonies; and 
poetry, because it expresses him, 
will no longer be artificial and inept. 

I cannot over-emphasize the fact 
that poetry, like music,is to be heard. 
Some day when Tommy is really 
grown up, he may read metaphysi- 
cal and dramatic poetry, and listen 
to it with his mind’s ear. But of 
that practice a great teacher once 
said, “‘Poetry is not poetry until it 
has been adequately voiced.” First 
read aloud, repeat and repeat to 
your children, your pupils, the 
poems of your choice; soon they 
will be reading aloud to you others 
that they have chosen. 

While we can inculcate a liking 
for poetry at any age, it is a decided 
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advantage to begin with very young 
children. The lullaby constitutes 
our first opportunity, and mothers 
should make use of it with conscious 
purpose to develop a sense of 
rhythm and to satisfy the child’s 
imagination. Happily there is a 
wide range of lullaby literature. 
We can begin with 
“By low Baby Bunting, 

Father’s gone a-hunting 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap up Baby Bunting in”; 
and go on to 

“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western seas”’; 
and then fill the land of dreams with 
the delightful fantasy of ‘“‘ Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod,” sailing out on 
that wonderful voyage. Babies will 
love them all; and if we continue 
the repetition as they grow into 
youth, the foundations of a taste for 
English verse will have been laid. 
Simplicity and natural rhythm, com- 
bined with delightful fact and fan- 
tasy, characterize the best lullabies; 
these elements are also found in all 
noble poetry. 

As soon as children begin to be 
interested in flowers, animals, birds, 
the lullaby poetry should be supple- 
mented by simple poetic narratives. 
Little picture poems like Steven- 
son’s matchless one will delight 
them: — 

“A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 


Cocked his shining eye and said: 
‘Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy head?’” 


Tell and teach such verse to little 
children. Their eager fancy will 
catch the dramatic quality of the 
stories, and their spirited version 
will recreate the rhythm that in- 
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heres in the narrative. When that 
is accomplished, there is little dan- 
ger that poetry will ever seem arti- 
ficial, or rhythm a pedantic orna- 
ment. A taste for poetry will insure 
discriminating enjoyment of the 
best prose literature; so, whenever 
it is possible, the wise director of 
youth will make sure that the fun- 
damentals of English verse are 
secured. But it is apparent that for 
many children, perhaps for most, 
there has been either neglect or bad 
management in their training in 
taste, until parents and teachers are 
overwhelmed by the general indif- 
ference to all reading, or by the bad 
taste evinced in selection of books 
to read. What then can be done to 
correct such a condition? 

A practical experiment that I 
undertook with a class of boys of 
grammar school age, was attended 
by such gratifying results that it 
has since been used systematically. 
These children were from families 
without culture, and their knowl- 
edge of literature was confined to a 
“sing song”’ repetition, in concert, 
of a half dozen immature poems 
that they had acquired in the lower 
grades. I found that they were 
reading surreptitiously a vicious 
type of story of adventure and love. 

I asked the school authorities to 
let me spend twenty-five dollars to 
buy books of romance, poetry, 
mythology, and biography. My 
selection included Bullfinch’s “Age 
of Fable,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder 
Book,” “The Golden Treasury,” 
“Morte d’Arthur,” “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “‘Treas- 
ure Island,” “Kim,” ‘Aurora 
Leigh,” “The Faerie Queene,” a 
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“Life of Abraham Lincoln.” The 


library when arranged contained 
about twenty books. We left them 
uncovered in a glass-fronted case, 
which opened at a touch. 

The boys were interested before 
the books came because they were 
to be “our books”; and the whole 
important secret about them was 
that any one could take one to read 
without permission, but not until 
all his lessons were learned. The 
book from the case was to be a 
reward for a task well done. There 
was never a suggestion that the 
boys ought to read them. Fifteen 
minutes twice a day were devoted 
to general exercises; then we would 
talk of the books together. I liked 
“Kim” best of the novels, but little 
Tim O’Leary thought I did not 
fully appreciate “Treasure Island,” 
and John Lee preferred “the real 
people” in “Old Curiosity Shop” to 
those imaginary heroes. 

Early in the season I had been 
obliged to take from the boys some 
cheap pirate stories they were read- 
ing, telling them I would give them 
back later in the year. We had been 
reading our books of literature two 
or three months when I called the 
boys to me and gave them their 
stories. “You may read them now 
and tell me how you like them,” I 
said. 

“Oh, Miss E—,” said their 
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spokesman, “We can’t read this 
stuff now. We’re not kids.” 

From that moment I knew I 
could trust to taste to guide that 
class of boys to the right books. 

This story is, to be sure, only 
another version of “‘ the child turned 
loose in the well selected library,” 
but I have told it thus fully because 
it illustrates two profound truths 
about acquiring a taste for books: 

First, one never cares for liter- 
ature because one ought. ‘“Re- 
quired reading” has much to answer 
for in the ruin of taste occasioned 
by it. After parsing “The De- 
serted Village,” or “cramming” 
“Ivanhoe” for college entrance 
examination, it will often take 
years to build up the courage to face 
either Goldsmith or Scott again. 

Second, the crowd psychology 
that makes a “best seller” possible 
holds good with children. They will 
read what they have reason to think 
their older friends enjoy. If parents 
and teachers are enthusiastic and 
discriminating, the children will be 
eager to share their pleasure and 
quick to gain instinctive criticism. 

In my school-room I called our 
method “literature by contagion.” 
It may not have offered the training 
that best fits for the enjoyment of 
literature, but it has the merit of 
being a plan that can be carried out 
by any earnest person anywhere. 


INFLUENCE 


He cannot as he came depart — 
The wind that woos the rose; 
Her fragrance whispers in his heart 

Wherever hence he goes. 


Joun BannisTER Tass. 





THE LIBERATED LIFE 


BY WILLIAM S. PACKER 


THERE is a phrase in one of those 
wonderful petitions in the Book of 
Common Prayer that defines the 
liberty which every soul is seeking. 
The most illuminating definitions of 
truth are often paradoxes, and this 
definition is a paradox. It speaks of 
the service of God as perfect free- 
dom. ‘“‘Whose service is perfect 
freedom,” it says. Is not this the 
key to the liberated life? Does it 
not show at once what is wrong 
with the idea that freedom is the 
absence of all relationships? Some- 
times the stars are held to be exam- 
ples of freedom, as being ‘in an un- 
related state of existence. This is 


precisely what the stars are not. 


They are all dependent upon one 
another. Were it not so, there would 
bea series of collisions which would 
mean the end of the world. It is the 
comets which approach freedom; 
but the life of a comet is one which 
ends in a collision. No one really 
wishes to end that way. 

The trouble with the unrelated 
person, wandering through the 
cities of Europe or America, is that 
he is not really free, for he is not 
serving. To serve, one must be re- 
lated. The experience of the tramp, 
rich or poor, is all very well, some- 
times, as a way of getting one’s bear- 
ings, but it is decidedly less than a 
career that can satisfy the human 
soul which was made for service. 

Concerning the seeker for sim- 
plicity who makes simplicity the 
end of life, the Common Prayer de- 


finition would seem to suggest that 
simplicity is not the end of life. For 
serviceis the end. Freedom is really 
functioning. The engine which runs 
freely is the engine which, with a 
minimum of friction, is producing 
a maximum of power. To be sure, 
it has no unnecessary parts or mo- 
tions. In that respect it is simple. 
But it is not unrelated to its work. 
The power is applied, and applied 
with as little loss as possible, to 
the purpose for which its wheels 
turn round. So it is with a human 
life. When a human life is really 
free, it is doing the work to which 
it was called of God. Its energy is 
not wasted, but applied. The free 
physician is not the man who finds 
himself forced to prescribe bread 
pills to people who think there is 
something wrong withthem. To be 
free, a physician must be doing 
battle with disease. The free minis- 
ter is not the false prophet who 
prophesies smooth things, and who 
lulls fat souls tosleep with platitude 
and tradition. To be free, a minis- 
ter must dare to speak the truth 
of God, as God has shown it to him. 

He or she who has discovered 
what it is that God has planned for 
himself or for herself, and is follow- 
ing that plan of God, is truly free. 
When a person “‘finds himself,”’ as 
we say, it really means that that per- 
son has found his work. Then it is 
that he also finds freedom in the 
obligation which calls out the very 
best that he has. It isratherstrange 
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to find a man or a woman up to eyes 
or elbows in work, and to hear that 
one say, “I was never so happy in 
my life,” but it simply means that 
though the hands and brain are 
active the heart has found rest in 
the work at hand. 

The purpose of life is the first pro- 
blem of life. After that comes. the 
secondary thing, which we call sim- 
plicity. Often the purpose, if it be 
strong enough, will compel the sim- 
plicity. Of itself it cuts away the 
things which do not minister to its 
accomplishment. On the whole, 
lives are regulated by their pur- 
poses. This is seen when a purpose 
is newly discovered. 

However, there often comes a 
real conflict between what the pur- 
pose of life demands, and what the 
neighbors expect. It is here that 
many lives are wrecked or thwart- 
ed. The two masters, both of whom 
demand service, are not God and 
Mammon, but God, represented by 
a worthy and serious purpose, and 
Convention. For instance, a woman 
feels an obligation to be with her 
children while they are out of school, 
and yet the custom of the neighbor- 
hood seems to be that the women 
shall spend the afternoons with one 
another. There are many such 
neighborhoods. What the women 
do is harmless enough of itself. But 
what they do keeps them away 
from their children. Many a wo- 
man has felt the pull in both direc- 
tions, and has not known whether 
to compromise between the two, or 
to yield wholly to one or to the 
other. If she gives up her after- 
noons to her children, she will 
become an outsider to the other wo- 
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men about. Has she not an obliga- 
tion to maintain some social con- 
nection for the sake of her children? 
she asks herself, and asks sincerely. 
But will she not lose connection 
with her children, if she obeys the 
demands of convention? 

Such is the problem which con- 
fronts many a woman. Cannot the 
answer be found somewhat along 
this line? The tendency of modern 
life is not certainly in the direction 
of overdoing the connection be- 
tween mother and child. A great 
many women wish that what they 
call society permitted them to spend 
more time with their children. Per- 
haps they are waiting for someone 
to lead the way to a larger concep- 
tion of Motherhood! The case of 
one woman comes to mind. She 
says very frankly, “My job is with 
my children.” She sticks to the job. 
There are a great many invitations 
which she does not receive. There 
are also a good many interesting 
women in her town whom she has 
never met. Her vocation as a mo- 
ther has demanded these sacrifices; 
but the news of her simple declara- 
tion, in a community where such a 
declaration is seldom made, and 
therefore much needed, has spread 
far and wide. She is respected, 
sometimes secretly, but more often 
openly, by great numbers of other 
women whom she has never met. 
She is a shining light in her com- 
munity, and signs are not wanting 
that her example will modify the 
doings of many other mothers. The 
purpose of her life has compelled 
her tq lower her valuation on so- 
ciety. She does not despise it, but 
there is something which she values 
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more. Although she simply de- 
clares her faith, rather than preach- 
es it, she has made a deep impres- 
sion. 

The husband of this woman has 
apparently caught something of her 
spirit. He has Saturday afternoons 
free from business, and he is a great 
loverof watching skilled and trained 
athletes play games; but he seldom 
goes to such games, for his boys are 
still too little to enjoy them, and he 
feels that the daylight of Saturday 
afternoon is a time which should be 
spent with his boys. 

The right sort of a purpose tends 
to eliminate the superfluous from 
life; but there is no reason why, 
when one has a purpose, that there 
should not be a systematic elimina- 
tion. 

The home which has a purpose is 
an efficient home. One of the de- 
mands of efficiency is the presence 
of the right tools with which to 
work, as well as an absence of the 
things which hinder work. A man 
who has visited in many American 
homes declared that in only one out 
of four, so far as his experience went, 
was one sure of finding a place 
where one could write a letter in 
comfort. In spite of the regard 
which Americans pay to education, 
there are a great many homes of the 
well-to-do in which the children 
have no place where all things are 
so arranged that they may study to 
the best advantage. 

The arrangement of a home 
should be such that it meets easily 
all the demands which may be fairly 
made upon it. For this reason the 
home which is best suited to its pur- 
pose of liberating the lives of its 


members for service is not necessar- 
ily one in which there are the fewest 
pieces of furniture. For the most 
part, a home cannot be arranged 
for the efficiency of a family with- 
out a great deal of thought. It has 
taken many men many years of 
work and observation to discover 
the most efficient arrangement for 
the work of brick-laying. Yet 
brick-laying is a comparatively 
simple occupation, and has been 
practised since the time of the 
Pharaohs. 

It must follow that it is far more 
difficult to arrange the home so that 
it will enable men and women, and 
boys and girls, to realize something 
like their greatest capacity than it 
is to arrange the details of the brick- 
layers’ trade. For the requirements 
of the people in the home are far 
more complex than the require- 
ments of the men who would lay 
bricks most efficiently. This means 
that tremendous savings of time, 
strength, and attention are to be 
obtained by experiments in home 
efficiency. Some day the general 
principles of home efficiency ar- 
rangements may be laid down; but, 
even when that is done, there will 
be a big problem in application be- 
fore the home makers. For as peo- 
ple are unlike, so should homes be 
unlike; for the home must fit the 
people. 

Complaints are common that 
there is no beauty in scientific ar- 
rangement. In some scientific ar- 
rangements beauty may be difficult 
to discover, but in the home ar- 
ranged and administered with the 
object of liberating lives for service, 
beauty must haveits place. On the 
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whole the house beautiful must pro- 
duce a better human product than 
the house hideous. 

With pleasures the case is not dis- 
similar. But sometimes this age is 
in danger of forgetting that plea- 
sures have a purpose. Athletic plea- 
sures are to rebuild and restore the 
body that the body may be used for 
important work. Asa life ambition, 
thirty-six holes of golf, per diem, 
simply means a case of arrested de- 
velopment, not of the body, of 
course, but of the life. Pleasures 
must have their purpose. But plea- 
sures cannot accomplish their pur- 
pose, if taken seriously, in the sense 
that they are taken as medicine. 
Efficiency demands that relaxation 
be complete. It is only complete 
relaxation that re-creates in a real 
sense. The liberated life is one 
which has the power completely to 
let go of its purpose, apparently to 
forget it, in order that that purpose 
may be seized again with greater 
firmness. The right attitude toward 
simplicity and beauty and pleasure, 
is really dependent upon the right 
attitude toward the purpose of one’s 
own life. 

There is one thing in particular 
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which the people of this age must 
find for themselves if they are really 
to live liberated lives, and that is a 
sense of vocation, a realization that 
God must guide the lives of his 
children, an acknowledgement that 
the only true freedom is found in 
doing the will of God. 

The first step toward discovering 
one’s vocation is to believe that 
people are called, not merely to the 
foreign field as missionaries, or to 
church membership, but to the 
everyday things. For there is no- 
thing little in the sight of God. The 
next step is to discover that one 
thing which God is endeavoring to 
make obvious to the one single per- 
son in question. The one thing is al- 
ways a matter of service. It is never 
useless, and never unrelated to 
other human beings. The discovery 
is the vocation, and the liberated 
life is that life which bends and 
shapes all minor things that the im- 
perious vocation may be obeyed. 
The result of obedience is liberty. 
This is a riddle which cannot be ex- 
plained, except to those who al- 
ready understand it. “‘For no se- 
cret can be told, save to him who 
knows it before.” 


BEFORE SUNRISE IN WINTER 


A purPLE cloud hangs half-way down; 
Sky, yellow gold below; 

The naked trees, beyond the town, 
Like masts against it show — 


Bare masts and spars of our earth-ship, 
With shining snow-sails furled; 
- And through the sea of spaée we slip, 
That flows all round the world. 
Epwarp Row .anp SILL. 
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The Health Master 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


As a popular magazine contributor 
Mr. Adams is accustomed to giving 
medical advice in palatable doses; 
and he is one of the very few whose 
authority is accepted both by the 
medical profession and the public. 
In this instance his wise counsel 
and suggestions are put into the 
mouth of a Chinese-plan physician, 
young and of forceful personality, 
who takes up his abode in a house 
that “‘catches cold”? (and other 
things) for the purpose of keeping 
its three generations well, instead of 
curing them. It is a venture in 
household economies; and the co- 
operation of the entire family, — 
especially of Grandma Sharpless, — 
and of the servants is enlisted. 
There is very plain talk on things of 
great import, and science’s confi- 
dent hope for the hopeless when the 
red placard is out. “Suffering man- 
hood” of Brandontown is inadvert- 
ently taught a lesson, when the 
itinerary quack is met and routed. 
Its truths based on facts, and 
pointed with surprises, are start- 
lingly down to date, — to the very 
minute. No one can read it without 
interest, and a quickened sense of 
personal and social responsibility 
for the dawn of the day of preven- 


tion, toward which every true phy- 
sician has set his face to-day. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 
By Frances Boyd Calhoun 


Sam Lams, the "bus driver, pro- 
nounces orphan Billy an easy child 
to get acquainted with, as he lifts 
him down from the high seat. Billy 
receives Aunt Minerva’s perfunc- 
tory first kiss, and his full baptis- 
mal name, simultaneously, — as 
welcome to this home of adoption. 
A notorious band of small neigh- 
bors find Sam’s prediction true; and 
Billy’s initiative and the negro su- 
perstitions that have brightened his 
plantation life give a new tone tothe 
life of Covington Village. Billy has 
been accustomed to “just nachelly 
do like Aunt Lindy say ever sence 
he’s born’”’; but, when Aunt Min- 
erva, in frozen amazement, at- 
tempts with unflagging courage to 
make a girl that will be a comfort to 
her, out of high-spirited Billy, she 
fails. What might have been the 
end of Billy — and of Aunt Min- 
erva — it is fortunately not neces- 
sary for us to contemplate; for the 
devoted Major seizes the strategical 
moment and takes forceful posses- 
sion of the situation. It is a delight- 


ful story. A. FS 
(The Reilly and Britton Company. $1.00.) 
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The Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories 


Edited by Asa Don Dickinson and Ada M. 
Skinner 


Tue father of a family of assorted 
sizes presented a book of fairy 
stories he had written to a grown-up 
friend. “They are good,” said he, 
confidently, “for I tried them on 
the kids.” It is so with this delight- 
ful book of Christmas Stories. A 
librarian and a teacher have col- 
lected, from divers sources, only 
the most popular of the Christmas 
tales which have already won the 
approval of American children. On 
its bright red cover is a Christ- 
mas tree alight, and just inside we 
are greeted by a quaint reproduc- 
tion in color of John Leech’s Mrs. 
Fezziwig’s Ball, wherein old and 
young are participating, if not with 
equal activity, at least with mutual 
enjoyment. All children will read 
this book joyfully; and men grown 
tall, in whom the Christmas spirit 
lives, will find its pages bright with 
the reflection from the crackling 
yule-logs which have warmed the 
hearts of the world. 
As PC. 


(Doubleday Page & Company. $1.25 net.) 


Story Telling Poems 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Author of “The Children’s Reading ” 
Tue selection and arrangement of 
these poems, for story-telling, for 
reading aloud, and for the child’s 
own perusal, give evidence that 
Miss Olcott knows, from long expe- 
rience in children’s libraries, not 
only what children naturally like, 
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but what they should have, — and 
will enjoy if presented in logical 
manner to develop the poetic in- 
stinct. There are deeds of right and 
wrong, with morals too pointed but 
for their sheaths of rhythm; fables, 
fairy-lore, and legend in verse of va- 
rying merit,—each selected for 
some humorous, ethical, or imagin- 
ative value. The busy teacher or 
mother can find in the subject index 
a worth-while poem to fit every 
need or time. “Here is ‘The Old 
Man Who Lived in a Wood,’ that I 
learned forty years ago, and have 
taught so many children,” ex- 
claimed a delighted guest, who 
casually turned the pages of the 
book. She was very soon quite ab- 
sorbed in a search for other old 
friends, and was not disappointed. 
It is a splendid collection, whose 
interest, moreover, is not confined to 
children in grades of one to eight, 
for whom it is especially intended. 


mm oi %. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Antagonists 
By E. Temple Thurston 


Dicxy Furtonc is “a little boy 
stepping with unconscious trem- 
bling feet upon the very edge of 
life,” when we find him putting his 
hand to a snake’s mouth to see if it 
will sting, and trying to paint the 
wind in the willows “the way it 
feels.” Christina is an adoring 
mother of more than usual discre- 
tion, who finds in Dicky’s imagina- 
tion a quality of understanding by 
which.she easily woos him this way 
or that; but she fails to show him 
clearly the path he must walk. His 
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unsympathetic father loves to com- 
mand only to see himself obeyed, 
and mistakes obedience for love. So 
Dicky is led blindfold to the ceritre 
of life’s maze, and left bewildered by 
the loss of Christina’s guidance. He 
feels about in the dark, and finds 
the steady hand of selfless Anne, 
“who knows with her woman’s in- 
stinct from the beginning many 
things a man must learn,” one of 
which is to love, it seems. Dicky 
stumbles oft, before he sees the vi- 
sion clear; and makes it his by 
pointing it plain to another, and 
learning with her, obedience to its 
immutable laws. The book is a 
story of youth’s gropings. As such 
it has for parents an appeal stronger 
than the human interest of a tale 
well told, and the bereavements of a 
child, — who reminds one of David 
Copperfield. 
a FS 
(D. Appleton and Company. $1.30 net; postpaid, 
$1.42.) 


The Story of Waitstill Baxter 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


A ptalin tale, powerfully told, of 
homely life, in a Maine village, — 
which the author knows so well. It 
grips the heart and starts the tears, 
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only to change them into a rainbow 
of promise, with renewed faith in 
humanity. Two contrasting char- 
acters stand out bravely against 
the dreary background of drudgery 
and sordid little miseries, in the 
home of the parsimonious Deacon 
Baxter, where three successive 
wives have vainly tried to live in 
peace. The last committed the 
tempestuous capricious Patsy to 
the care of her fourteen-year-old 
step-sister, Waitstill, who is like a 
“bit of Plymouth Rock with flowers 
blooming in the crevices to hide the 
granite.” With undaunted heart 
she fulfills her trust, always “‘wait- 
ing inside,” till the day when her 
womanly hands break down the in- 
surmountable barriers that separate 
her from love and life. Quaint, ten- 
der-hearted little Rod, cloaked in 
mystery almost to the end, is one of 
the author’s characteristic and irre- 
sistible child figures. Without his 
chastening shadow and inspiring 
sunshine Ivory could not have 
achieved divine patience, and Wait- 
still, the dearest and strongest of all 
Mrs. Wiggin’s characters, could 
never have come to her own. 


i FO 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.30 net.) 


THE SNAIL’S DREAM 


A snalt who had a way, it seems, 
Of dreaming very curious dreams, 
Once dreamed he was — you’ll never guess! — 


The Lightning Limited Express. 


Otrver HERFoRD. 





( The Course of Instruction this month begins with a set of Answers written by Reverend 
T. F. Mackay, Rector of All Saints’ Church, Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Mackay is a minister 
of many years’ experience, His parish is a large one; and one of its distinguishing character- 
istics is its successful work with children and young people. This makes Mr. Mackay’s Answers 
of especial interest and value, not only to those of our members who are parents, but also to 
those who are ministers. Mr. Mackay is a father, and a grandfather, — so bis experience 
with children bas not been confined to other people’s children. Many of our members have asked 
that we print a greater number of symposiums in the Course of Instruction, in order that they 
may read one another's actual words in reply to the questions. In order to give room for an 
especially large number of symposiums, the Vote of the Members on the November Questions is 
omitted this month, and fewer short articles are included in the Course of Instruction. The 
symposiums printed seem to the editor especially belpful. Indeed, the Course of Instruction that 
begins this new year of 1914, is quite the most varied and rich that we bave so far been able 


to offer.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1913 


BY REV. T. J. MACKAY 
Rector of All Saints’ Church, Omaha, Nebraska 


. How can a little girl of six, who, until 
now an only child, has a baby brother, be 
helped to overcome the jealousy she has 
of the child, owing to its large demands 
upon her mother’s time and attention? 


By inducing her to assist her mo- 
ther in all possible ways in taking 
care of the little brother. Give her 
to understand that she has a share 
in the new baby, and is in a measure 
a little mother to the new boy who 
has come into the family circle. 

2. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little girl of nine, who being very 
strong and healthy, and enjoying boy’s 
games, prefers to play with her brother of 
ten and his friends, rather than with little 
girls? 

There is nothing alarming in such 
a disposition. Such a preference for 
boys, and boys’ games, is an indica- 
tion of a robust mind, as well as a 
robust body. She will change in 


time; and meanwhile her associa- 
tion with boys, and her liking for 
their sports, will develop in her a 
spirit of self control, and inde- 
pendence, which will prove of tre- 
mendous value when she has to 
meet the problems confronting her 
own sex in these days, when women 
are coming to the front in all lines 
of business heretofore the exclusive 
domain of men. 

3. What should be done in the case of a little 
boy of four, who is afraid of strangers, 
whether children or grown-ups? 

Time will remedy this situation. 
Better have him timid than too self- 
confident. American children are, 
as a rule, too forward and self-asser- 
tive. 

4. How can a girl of sixteen, the child of 
parents in very moderate circumstances, 
who likes expensive things better than 
inexpensive things, — preferring a velvet 
dress to a serge one, wanting a feather 
rather than a ribbon on her hat, — be 


helped to overcome her discontent be- 
cause she cannot have these things? 
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It is natural for a girl of sixteen to 
love pretty things, or “expensive 
things,” if you put it in that way, 
rather than plain things. While it 
is a natural desire, it is also a dan- 
gerous indication, and the aid of re- 
ligious instruction should be called 
in to counteract it. The influence of 
a rich young woman who dresses 
plainly, and is wise enough to make 
a friend of such a girl, is the best 
remedy for her discontent. Such a 
woman can do more than parents, 
and with the aid of religion, teach- 
ing true humility and modesty in 
dress, her discontent will vanish in 
due time. 

5. How can harmony be preserved between 
two brothers, aged respectively nine and 
eleven, who are very unlike in tempera- 
ment. The older one being quiet, and fond 
of books, and the younger a boisterous 
boy, liking sports? 

Cultivate a mutual respect in the 
boys. “John Halifax, Gentleman ” 
would be a good book for the 
younger boy to read. Impress upon 
the older boy the necessity for be- 
ing patient and loving in all his 
dealings with his boisterous bro- 
ther, and the younger to respect and 
admire his studious brother. 


6. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little girl of ten who is very 
fickle, having one boon companion one 
week and another the next? 


This is a case for a wise mother. 
Stories, well told, of faithfulness 
and friendship will do much to 
remedy the trouble. The story of 
David and Jonathan, and Damon 
and Pythias, should be read to her, 
and the necessity of faithfulness in 
all the walks of life frequently 
pointed out. 
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7. How can children best be taught not to 
speak of kind things they have done for 
other persons; that is, not to let their left 
hand know what their right hand has been 
doing? 

Quiet and frequent correction on 
the part of the parents will over- 
come the habit of boasting. Never 
correct a child in the presence of 
others. Take such a child on an er- 
rand of mercy, and follow up the im- 
pression received with the necessity 
of keeping silent on what has been 
done, so as not to wound the feel- 
ings of those who have been assisted. 


8. What should a mother say to a little girl 
of six who has asked her this question, “Is 
everybody in the world going to Heaven 
sometime?” 


A wise mother would reply — 
“Yes, my child, but remember that 
Heaven is a very large place and 
there are many different kinds of 
people there. Some very good, some 
middling good, and some very sin- 
ful, but -all trying to be better.” 
Such a thoughtful child should be 
taught to use the word “Paradise” 
instead of “Heaven.” We do not 
enter Heaven when we leave this 
earth, but Paradise; where we try 
to become good enough to enter 
Heaven. Teach such a child the les- 
son taught by St. Paul, that there 
are degrees in the life of the other 
world. Take her out on a bright 
starry night and show her the dif- 
ferent stars, some very bright and 
others very faint, and tell her that 
in Paradise there are degrees in 
glory, but all are shining. 


9. How can a boy of twelve be helped to be 
more patient and kind to his little brother 
of seven, who having reached this age, has 
begun to “tag” his older brother? 


Do not correct or punish the older 
boy, for it is natural for boys of the 
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same age to want to play together. 
Rather expend your energy on mak- 
ing the seven-year-old boy under- 
stand that he is to make his own 
playmates, among boys of his own 
age. Now and then have the older 
boy take his brother along to some 
play or entertainment as his pro- 
tector, but discourage any tagging, 
when the older boy does not desire it. 
10. How can children best be taught to be 


cheerful when things do not happen 
quite as they would wish? 


Children’s troubles are as real to 
them as our troubles to us. They 
have a world of their own and think 
more deeply than we give them 
credit for. They cannot be expected 
to be cheerful under all circum- 
stances. Such a condition of mind 
can only come with experience. 
Have discontented children read 
such a book as “Happy Dodd”; 
there are many such books written 
for children now. But do not preach 
to them; rather at such a time try to 
divert their minds, and give them 
something else to think about. 


THE FAVORITE PLAYMATE 


Question No. 10 in Home Procress ques- 
tions for September, 1913, reads as follows: 
“Should a little girl of six who has one fa- 
vorite playmate, with whom she is so con- 
tent to play that she plays with no one else, 
be allowed to do this; or should an effort be 
made to have her play with more children? 


I sHoUuLD not trouble about the six- 
year-old being interested in one 
playmate, if she has chosen wisely. 
Later she may be won by others, or 
even choose them. 
F. L. S., 
Reno, Nevada. 


If she insists on playing with the 
one, let her do so; she will soon 
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make other acquaintances, pro- 
bably too many. I do not believe in 
too many playmates at a time. 
Mrs. J. T. Ketty, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Even grown-ups seldom have 
more than one intimate friend, so 
naturally a little girl of six may pre- 
fer her one favorite playmate; but 
she must be taught (like grown-ups) 
to be kind and courteous to all, even 
though she wants only one. I 
should encourage her to play with 
more than one; but she need not be 
as intimate as with her favorite. 

Mrs. W. E. M., 
Orange, Texas. 


One little chum is all very well in 
moderation, but carried to an ex- 
treme, it makes children selfish and 
inconsiderate, and rude; and be- 
sides, it tends to foster the spirit of 
jealousy, should one child or the 
other find another friend. I should 
encourage the presence of other 
children. 

Mrs. V. L. Brooks, 
Austin, Texas. 


THE LITTLE “INDIAN GIVER”’ 


Question No. 1 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How shall a child be taught that when he 
gives away a thing, it is no longer his; and 
yet, at the same time, how is he to learn that 
his clothes, etc., which his parents give him, 
are not really his in the sense that his toys 


and goodies are?” 


I rank a child’s clothes are really 
his, and he must be taught to care 
for them as his personal belongings, 
the same as his toys, etc. He is not 
impulsively to give away his toys, 
any more than he should his cloth- 
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ing. I donot think a child should be 
allowed to give anything away 
without first asking the consent of 
his parents. Then the parent should 
explain to him that when he gives 
a thing away he relinquishes all 
claims to it. 
Mrs. J. W. PorENBERGER, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


This child, I believe, should be 
shown first the difference between 
luxuries and necessaries. He should 
also be taught that such things as 
clothing and other necessaries are 
not to be counted in the same 
category as toys, and that they 
are provided by the parents until 
the child shall become old enough 
and competent enough to pay for 
these himself. While these things, 
—this loan, so to speak, — are 
tokens of love, yet the toys are 
additional tokens of love for which 
no return is ever expected or re- 
quired. 

Me_eraritr Fart, 
Congress Heights, Washington, D.C. 


Teach him what “title”? means; 
—that when he gives anything 
away he passes the “title” to the 
other child thereby. “Title” means 
complete ownership. It is easy to 
make the child understand that 
“title,” complete ownership, passes 
to him when toys and goodies are 
given him; while “title,” complete 
ownership, does not pass to him 
when his clothes are furnished him 
to wear, the actual “title,” the com- 
plete ownership, remaining the pa- 
rent’s. 

Mrs. A. M. Asucrart, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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When a child is very young he 
may show a tendency to give, and 
in a short time take away. Then is 
the time to teach the child that 
what he gives is no longer his. 
Early impress the duty and obliga- 
tion he owes to parents, and the 
dependence on them for the neces- 
saries of life, — and that toys and 
goodies are luxuries, he could do 
without. 

Mrs. W. S. Morton, 

Great Valley, N.Y. 


Encourage him from babyhood to 
share his toys and goodies, and it 
will become second nature to him. 
As for his clothes, etc., it does not 
seem to me it would occur to a child 
to give them away. 

Mrs. J. B. M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD 


Question No. 2 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1913, reads as follows: 
“Should an adopted child be told that her 
adopted father and mother are not her ‘real’ 
parents?” . 


IT seems to me it would be wisest to 
tell the child from the beginning 
that his foster parents are his 
second father and mother, as it 
were, — his first father and mother 
having been taken from him, and 
that they (his foster-parents) hav- 
ing always wanted a dear little baby 
to love and care for, found him and 
took him home, to be their very 
own, because he needed someone to 
love him. I believe this to be the 
best way; for in nearly every case of 
adoption, sooner or later, the child 
finds out from some source the fact 
that he is adopted, and the know- 
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ledge usually comes to him as a 
shock. Of course, if one could be 
absolutely certain that the child 
would never know, the foster-par- 
ents would be much happier to keep 
him in ignorance. I am vitally in- 
terested in this question for I have 
a friend who has an adopted daugh- 
ter, and she is in an agony of inde- 
cision on this very point. For this 
reason I shall be particularly glad 
to hear what other members sug- 
gest. 
Mrs. J. B. M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


While a child is very small it is 
certainly unnecessary to tell him 
any difference; but there may be, 
and probably will be circumstances 
under which it would be better for a 
child to know when it grows older. 
It seems to me it would always be 
better for the knowledge to come, 
— for it will almost certainly come 
some way or other—from the 
adopted parents themselves. 

Mrs. V. L. Brooks, 
Austin, Texas. 


I believe in absolute frankness be- 
tween parent or guardian and child. 
The child in question should be told 
that she came to her adopted par- 
ents in another way than the other 
children of the family came. The 
manner of her coming, however, 
need not prevent her thinking of her 
mother and father as her real par- 
ents. She should be made to feel 
that she is as truly entitled to the 
rights of the home and the affection 
and care of her parents as though 
she were their flesh and blood. 
Taught thus, she will be armed 
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against the gossip and taunts of 

other children; and as she matures, 

there will be no danger of the fact of 
her adoption being exaggerated. 
a. eh Ee 

Wis. 


If I were to adopt a child I should 
tell him, when he should reach an 
age that he could understand; and 
also tell him as much as I knew, that 
was good for the child to hear, of his 
“real” parents; for the child would 
very likely hear it from some one, 
some time. 

Mrs. C. E. RosBertson, 
Spokane, Wash. 


A parent whether “real” or 
“adopted” should never tell a child 
a falsehood. The child’s confidence 
in the parent is the necessary re- 


quirement; and I do not believe 


that any child would think the less 
of a foster parent for knowing the 
truth. Children’s love is given to 
those who make their little lives 
happy by supplying them with not 
only the necessities, but also a few 
luxuries ;— probably not expensive 
luxuries, but such things as stand in 
a high light in the child-mind. 
Luu F. Howarp, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


WHEN A STEPMOTHER IS COMING 


Question No. 8 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can two children, a girl of seven, anda 
boy of nine, be so told that they are going to 
have a stepmother, that they will be happily 
expectant of that lady’s coming?” 


Tet them that they have a new 


mother coming to love and take 
care of them, to keep their home, 
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and make their father happy; and 
that they must be kind and good to 
her, so that it will be a pleasure for 
her to be with them. 
C8 a, 
Chesaming, Mich. 


Their father should tell them 
about the lady who is to be their 
stepmother. They would naturally 
have a number of questions to ask 
about her, and none would be in a 
better position to answer. It would 
be a good idea to have them meet 
her before she becomes one of the 
family, for in that way, she would 
not seem so much a stranger. 

Mrs. D. A. McN., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


I read a charming story in a 
recent magazine of a prospective 
stepmother’s making a point of 
meeting a child and winning him to 
love her by her sweetness and kind- 
ness and interest in him, so that the 
little fellow wept at the thought of 
her departure, and she was happy to 
tell him she was to be his new mo- 
ther, and stay with him. I thought 
how lovely it would be if that could 
be carried out in real life. 

Mrs. Cuar.tes S. HuGueEs, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Have the children looking for- 
ward to the coming of the stepmo- 
ther by telling them the reasons 
why they will like her. If they hear 
no cheap jokes about stepmothers, 
and no disrespectful talk, they 
probably will be glad to have their 
mother’s place filled. 

Mrs. Rosert G. FEssENDEN, 

Townsend, Mass. 
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I think a good plan would be to 
have some sensible person talk to 
them in the right way as to how 
badly all children need mothers, 
and that they are going to have 
one to take the place of theirs who 
has gone, and that she will be 
kind to them and love them. Also 
tell them how hard it will be for her, 
and that they must try to be kind to 
her, and help her all they can. Peo- 
ple, as a rule, never look at it from 
the stepmother’s side. I am one 
myself, so speak from experience. 
Above all, let no outside person pois- 
on the children’s minds as to what a 
“terrible” thing a stepmother is, — 
as is so often done. A. F. B., 


Cosmopolis, Wash. 


This would be a rather delicate 
matter to handle. If the children 
were devoted to their father, and 
were made to feel that the new mo- 
ther would make him very happy, 
they might look forward to the com- 
ing with pleasure. A great deal 
would depend upon the attitude of 
friends and relatives. 

Mrs. J. B. M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAKING AN ATHLETE OF THE 
BOOKWORM 


Question No. 4 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a boy of nine who is a ‘book- 
worm’ be led to take an interest in active 
games?” 

WueEn I was a girl at home, my fa- 
ther always spent a part of the 
evening in playing familiar games 
with his boys, and teaching them 
new ones. We had a regular place 
in the home for gymnastics. We all 
loved to read, but we would always 
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lay aside a book or paper, to take 
part or look on. 
- Mrs. Dave Love tt, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


He might be induced to join in 
some athletic games by showing 
him how injurious itis to his health 
to study too much, and not have 
sufficient exercise. He should be 
told that the Rhodes scholarship is 
not given to the scholar alone, but 
the scholar and athlete combined. 

Mrs. D. A. McN., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


A boy of nine who is a book- 
worm can be led to take an interest 
in active sports by placing before 
him wholesome stories of athletics. 
The writer can vouch for the state- 
ment, as he was a book-worm and 
was cured by a similar treatment. 

Joun L. Exuiorr, Principal, 

Malta Public Schools, 
Malta, Montana. 


THE BOY WHO ‘FORGETS TO 
MIND” 


Question No. 7 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a boy of ten, who is not a willfully 
disobedient child, but who often ‘forgets to 
mind,’ be taught to remember as often as he 
now forgets?” 

I TH1nkK the boy of ten who forgets 
so often can be made more thought- 
ful, if occasionally, some one forgets 
some of the things he needs for his 
comfort. I say to my little girl, 
when she says “I forgot,”’ “Suppose 
mamma forgets to get your supper 
to-night,” and she understands, and 
promises to remember next time. 
ewe 
Reno, Nevada. 


“them away. 
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Never lose an opportunity to im- 
press upon the child that he has 
two eyes to see with, two ears to 
hear with, and a mind to think or 
remember with. Do not accept “I 
forgot” for an excuse, and impress 
on his mind that disobedience will 
be punished, whether it be wilful or 
**accidental.” Rose ARNOLD, 

Corpus Christi, Texas. 


I am having the same trouble 
with my little girl, — she forgets to 
put her playthings away, and if she 
is told to bring anything from the 
store on her way from school, she 
forgets. I have to send her back 
each time. I find by doing that, she 
remembers the next time, and [ 
hope, by continuing to do it, she will 
gradually remember to bring things 
with her. Her playthings are lefttill 
she comes home, when she must put 
A MemsBer, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Attention should be called to the 
effect of his forgetting. For instance, 
yesterday my son forgot that he was 
not to walk in mud puddles. This 
morning his shoes were stiff, and he 
did not wish to wear them. I simply 
called his attention to the cause of 
the stiffness, —the effect of his 
walking in the mud. He must wear 
the shoes now, all stiff, and they will 
be a reminder of his carelessness. I 
might have cleaned the shoes for 
him, and oiled them, and they 
would have been almost as good as 
new; but I preferred that he feel the 
effect. I find boys respond readily 
to the theory of cause and effect. 

Mrs. GeorceE F. Preston, 
Spokane, Wash. 















An old saying and a true one, 
“What is not in the head must be in 
the heels.” A few repetitions over 
the path he forgets will form a very 
great impression on memory; and 
help him to remember. 
Mrs. W. S. Morton, 
Great Valley, N.Y. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO PRIES 


Question No. 1 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed with a 
little girl of eight who has a habit of prying, 
— peeping into windows, etc., not for any 
reason excepting that she, as she says, 
‘likes to see and hear what is happening’ ?” 


A MOTHER who was called from 
home through illness, found on her 
return that her little daughter’s cu- 
riosity had been allowed to develop 
without check, until it was a very 
pronounced fault. After due con- 
sideration of the matter, she took 
Mary by herself and read to her the 
story of Pandora, as Hawthorne 
tells it. At its conclusion, the mo- 
ther made no further comment, ex- 
cept to add, that, even to this very 
day, prying hands and eyes were 
apt to liberate those little stinging 
bees. A day later, mother found 
Mary hiding under the table, in 
order to listen to an older sister and 
her friend making plans for a sur- 
prise picnic, in which all the family 
were to participate. Mother made 
known the intruder, and listened to 
the expressions of disappointment 
that the little sister must spoil the 
planned surprise. ‘I’m _ sorry, 
Mary,” said her mother, “but as 
you already have enjoyed the 
thought of a surprise sooner than 
the other children, I cannot allow 
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you to participate in the real plea- 
sure. You must stay at home and 
learn Pandora’s lesson.” And Mary 
soon found that her curiosity usu- 
ally opened the box for troubles to 
escape; for her mother never let an 
opportunity of this kind pass, in 
order to aid her little daughter in 
overcoming this fault. 
A. B. G., 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


My little girl of six used to like to 
do as the one spoken of; and I used 
the following method with good re- 
sults. I told her that at times 
older people like to talk about 
things little children should not 
hear; and then went on to ask her if 
she liked to have her little brother 
hear everything she said. I ques- 
tioned her in many different ways 
regarding this matter, and she be- 
gan to see what I was aiming at. I 
told her that such children often be- 
came sneaky; and when they got to 
school, teachers did not like them; 
and very often they had no little 
playmates at all. It appealed to 
her; and she said she thought she 
would n’t do it any more. Now, I 
have very little trouble, and I think 
it will be but a short time until she 
will never do it again. 

A Memser, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


GROWING UP WITH CHILDREN 


Question No. 6 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September reads as follows: 
‘Should children be allowed to have secrets 
with other children which their mothers do 
not know?” The following article tells the 
very best way in which to prevent children 
desiring to have secrets which their mo- 
thers do not share. 
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How many mothers stop to consider 
what a child’s idea of them is? Are 
they regarded as matters of course, 
as administers of punishments, as 
persons to be conquered, or as de- 
lightfully necessary companions, re- 
fuges and comforters? Much of their 
hold upon their children is the result 
of this unanalyzed and unconscious 
estimate. Children are keen critics, 
but their point of view is entirely 
different from that of the grown-up. 
They love by instinct; their idea of 
charm and beauty measures from 
the heart, instead of from the eye. 
They can tell immediately, and with 
unerring accuracy, whether an older 
person is in sympathy with them 
and loves them; and love is always 
rewarded with love. 

How often it has been said, “A 
mother lives in her children!” But 
is it not better to be able to say, 
**She lives with them”’; lives in the 
true sense of living, a necessary com- 
panion and confidant; one of them; 
one with them in their childish joys 
and sorrows; abiding in her own 
warm place in their hearts, from 
which she will never be removed? 
Such mothers lay up treasures for 
themselves, build a stanch bulwark 
for their later years, when they must 
in some sense or other, come to 
depend upon the children. 

Age means nothing to a child; it 
is the youth of the heart that he 
recognizes and which attracts him. 
Oftentimes, there is much more love 
and sympathy between the child and 
the grandmother than has ever 
existed in the case of the mother. 

Perhaps it is because the grand- 
mother has less care and more lei- 
sure; but that is not always the rea- 
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son. Through living, she has learned 
wise lessons; and the wisest one of 
all is to be as a little child. She finds 
pleasure in the child’s dreams and 
joys, and there is a strong tie be- 
tween them. 

Many mothers make a mistake 
by allowing their children to grow 
away from them, to carry their 
childish ideas to others. If they 
would only realize, as the years bring 
sorrow and disallusionments, that 
they can renew their youth in their 
little ones, how many times they 
would find it possible to banish care 
and even to keep many of the en- 
thusiasms of their own childhood! 

A charming old lady whom I have 
in mind, not only grew up with her 
children, but with her grandchildren ; 
and, although she is well along past 
eighty, they never consider her as 
old, but as eternally young and sweet 


-and fresh. She has found the key to 


eternal youth. The true secret of 
happiness lies within the child heart. 

How many charming interests 
find a place in the lives of those 
who grow up with the children! 
There is the great world of out-doors, 
where the songs of birds, the beauty 
of the sky and sea, the perfume 
of flowers, and the mysteries of life 
form the chapters in a book of 
wonder. Toenter into the pleasures 
of the children, while making them 
feel that your presence is no curtail- 
ment of their enjoyment but rather 
an addition to it, is so worth while. 
It is a safeguard for them, and quite 
as great a one for the mother, who 
is building up a strong wall of de- 
fence against which the troubles 
of life are powerless. 

FanniE Mepsury PENDLETON. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


THE WORKER’S POINT OF VIEW 

Question No. 4 in Home Progress Ques- 

tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught that 
politeness and consideration are as right 
and necessary toward a servant as toward 
anyone else ?”” The following short article 
tells one way in which children may be 
helped to see household work from the point 
of view of the person who does it. 
WE very frequently hear mothers 
complain that their daughters do 
not take the slightest interest in the 
household, especially cooking. Have 
you ever thought, dear mothers, 
that you do not place enough confid- 
ence in your daughters — hence 
the lack of interest you so sadly 
deplore? 

Suppose you pursue a vigorous 
aggressive system in your house- 
hold, relative to your daughters? 
I assure you they will respond. I 
have reared a family of five grown 
and growing girls, and all are excel- 
lent cooks. How very often do we 


hear mothers say, “What on earth 
would you girls do if mother were 


away?” That’s just it — go 
away! Stay out of the kitchen, and 
make your daughters self-reliant. 

The root of this matter is, you 
fear something will be spoilt. And 
suppose it is? How many, many 
articles of food you spoilt in your 
young matronhood! Now, my plan 
was this: After my girls had watched 
me long enough to see what the 
fundamental principles of cookery 
were, each one was obliged, in turn, 
to cook the Sunday dinner; planning 
the menu, marketing, and in fact 
attending to all the details apper- 
taining thereto, without the slight- 
est help from mother! 
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And they responded nobly. Criti- 
cism, singly and collectively, was 
received with the utmost good 
nature, and the mere fact that all 
essentials were left to each girl’s 
discretion put her on her mettle at 
once. 

My youngest, a high-school girl, 
has often delighted us with her little 
confections as taught at cooking- 
school — little dainties which the 
busy housemother rarely takes the 
trouble to concoct, particularly if 
she has no help. On one occasion, 
when business called me away, I 
left her in charge, cautioning her to 
prepare a substantial meal. 

Each one of my girls is also re- 
quired to take her turn at carving, 
and serving the meal, setting the 
table, and tidying up. Dish-wash- 
ing has always, as most mothers 
will admit, been the bone of con- 
tention; this very serious item was 
satisfactorily adjusted by the girls 
themselves, each in turn assuming 
the duty for one week. But, as no 
member of the great human family 
is perfect, and as each and every 
one desires to keep her digits nicely 
manicured, they have agreed to 
form a small pool, to which each 
one contributes a trifle, which suf- 
fices to hire our washerwoman’s 
little girl to help wash, this being 
the most obnoxious duty connected 
with housekeeping. 

Thus my girls have learned what 
cooking looks like from the cook’s 
point’of view, whether the cook be 
mother, mother’s daughter, or a 
hired servant. 

Mrs. Ray Trum NATHAN. 





QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY, 1914 


(To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror oF THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a child of four be helped to break the habit of “thumb- 
sucking”’? 

. Should a child who is not musical, and does not care for music, be 
given music lessons? 

. How can a boy of nine, who is something of a wit, and who knows that 
he is witty, and enjoys the amusement he causes by his witty sayings, 
be kept from “playing to the gallery,” as it were? 

. How can a girl of ten, who is not a pretty child, and rather shy, be 
helped not to be jealous of her older sister of eleven, who is pretty, 
and is not shy, — and who conséquently makes friends more quickly 
with children, and is more noticed by grown persons? 

. How can children best be taught the right attitude toward the family 
physician, so that in case of illness they will be glad, and not afraid, 
to have him come to see them; and willing to do what he wishes, — 
such as letting him examine their throats, etc.? 

. What course should be followed by a mother who feels that a neigh- 
bor, —a well-meaning but unwise woman, — is exerting an undesirable 
influence over her little girl of ten; should she talk frankly to the 
neighbor, to the child, or to both? 

. How can a girl of fourteen, who though interested in poetry, enjoys 
only sentimental verse, be helped to see and to take pleasure in all 
kinds of great poetry? 

. What should be done in the case of a little boy of five, who being 
rather old for his age, does not want to keep on going to kindergarten, 
because he thinks it is “‘babyish,” and yet who is too young to enter a 
primary school? 

. How can a little girl of six who does not enjoy any stories excepting 
fairy stories be led to take an interest in other kinds of literature? 

. How can children best be taught to do, when their parents are not 
present, what they know their parents wish them to do, — how, in 
short, can they best be taught true obedience? 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


FRANKLIN MILLS 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Grocer’s 
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It is put in sealed cartons, sacks, 
barrels and half barrels. You should buy 
in original packages only as packed at 
our mill. Then you are sure of getting 


FRANKLIN MILLS 
Our Cook Book Mailed FREE 
Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKEAST FOOD 


BETTER 
BABIES 


The Baby Cariol 
The Baby Cario 

The healthiest babies are handled least. The Baby 
Cariole will save the lifting and carrying that would 
make yours tired, cross and nervous — and may per- 
manently improve his health. 

It is both movable crib and playroom. Made with 
white enamel frame, siver-Snink wire screens, noise- 
less rubber tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire 
springs. Gives absolute protection against floor 
dubs and from every kind of harm day and night. 


Collapsible and fitted with a 
special canvas bag for convenient 
storage or for traveling. Easily 
set up again without tools. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us to supply you direct. 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 
Desk C, Pruyn St., Albany, N.Y. 


Makers of “Toys that Teach" Winter and Summer 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, book reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 


The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Hrott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 


Before beginning the prepara- 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott saw them. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s cay, 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 


beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. 3 





instances, it is true, Scott in imagina 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 


Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
Name 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
Address 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


of Wordsworth’s Country 


T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 

These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow- 

ye tenga anon aaa ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir- 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

lography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

bver offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

n the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
harm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

pift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

nformation will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 
tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY) 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 


MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


“He was al- 
together the 
most effec- 
tive short- 
story writer 
of his era, if 


“Bret Harte 
created for 
us a world 
of honest, 
wholesome 
agen tee é' 4 , ' i not indeed 


tiser, Bos- j } of any era.” 
ton The Herald, 


Boston. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.” 


HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RIversIDE PREss CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled ‘‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizadeth 
McCracken, and “ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections wére taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
ae given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 


further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
ith beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


embership in the T dceuaiaed dementias Good Reading and member- 

Home Progress Society, “ $3.00 im fap op Se ton ery ee tag we og ke mre 
$5.00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 

Special Combination Price Miiiciccoaicienunsiahrompeeuaaiad 

to owners of the Child- MI daca cid oy dis naastannwad ties plgds ves banegpaderennien 

ren’s Hour, $4.00 a ic hia stu geet ae 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Reptiles, New 
York Zoélogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 


Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 


HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D. C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Do You Know? 


Where the tree- 
toads pass the 
winter? 


What is the fa- 
vorite winter resi- 
dence of wild 
mice ? 


Under what con- 
ditions dogs find 
it most difficult to 
track a fox? 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 


CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Director of the New York Aquarium, 


T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


FROST CRYSTALS 
BY HERBERT W. GLEASON 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


JOHN MUIR 
Naturalistand Author, Martinez, Cal, 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In« 
vertebrate Zoélogy, American Mu. 
seum of Natural History. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH . 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Nat 
ural History. 


Do You Knou? 


What the chicka- 
dee lives on? 


What the red 
squirrel finds to 
eat in winter ? 


Under what con- 
ditions wood- 
peckers and 
chickadees find it 
most difficult to 
obtain. food ? 


From the Walden Edition of Thorean’s Works 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages, 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL. PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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